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Mill Mutual has solved the prob- 
lem of complete protection at low 
cost. How? By eftective hire pre- 
vention engineering, caretul risk se- 


lection and economical management. 
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THE MILL MUTUALS 


ARE GENERAL FIRE INSURANCE CARRIERS 


Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Co...............-++++++++.+.++Harrisburg, Pa. 
Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Co...................+.+.-Fort Worth, Texas 
Pennsylvania Millers Mutual Fire Ins. Co.................. Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Association. ..............+.++.++.-Alton, Ill. 


Grain Dealers National Mutual Fire Ins. Co................Indianapolis, Ind. 
Western Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Co.................Kansas City, Mo. 
National Retailers Mutual Insurance Co..............+..+++..+.+-Chicago, II. 
Michigan Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Co...................Lansing, Mich. 
Mill Owners Mutual Fire Insurance Co...................-Des Moines, lowa 


MILL MUTUAL FIRE PREVENTION BUREAU 
400 W. Madison St., Chicago, III. 


A service organization maintained by the Mill Mutuals. 
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CENTRAL MANUFACTURERS’ MUTUAL INSURANCE CO. 
OF VAN WERT 


INDIANA LUMBERMENS MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF INDIANAPOLIS 


LUMBER MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF BOSTON 


LUMBERMENS MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF MANSFIELD 


NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL FIRE ASSOCIATION 
OF SEATTLE 


PENNSYLVANIA LUMBERMENS MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
OF PHILADELPHIA 


NATIONWIDE INSURANCE 
GUC 





Gale & Stone, Boston — Mutual Insurance Bureau, Philadelphia — Lumbermens Mutual Insurance 

Agency, Inc., Mansfield, Ohio, Pittsburgh, Penna—Lumbermens & Manufacturers Mutuals, Inc., 

James S. Kemper, Mgr., Chicago, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, Omaha — Associated Mutuals, Inc., 

Atlanta, Ga. — Lumber Mutual Agency, Indianapolis, Memphis, Dallas, Kansas City — 
Martin Agency, Seattle. 































EDWARD B. McMONIGLE 


Director of Insurance 


STATE OF IDAHO 


IRECTOR McMonigle is a native Idahoan born near what is now known 

as Sun Valley on May 4, 1901. He is a graduate of the University of Idaho 
with a degree in business administration. He has had a varied experience in in- 
surance as a local and general agent and at the time of his appointment was a 
special agent with the General of America companies. He has served bothfas 
president of the Boise and vice-president of the State Associations of Insurance 
Agents. He is a veteran of World,War II. 
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NO ADMITTANCE 


HEN the 17th Legislature 


of the State of Arizona 

passed, and on March 20, 
1945, the Governor signed, Senate 
Bills 65 and 67, it gave to that State 
a fire insurance rating law acceptable 
to no well intentioned fire insurance 
tianagement and an agents’ qualifica- 
tion law obnoxious to all except the 
little group of self-seeking insurance 
agents who sought thereby to usurp 
the power of the State in the matter 
of examining and licensing of those 
desiring to enter the agency field. 


The fight on the fire rating and 
agents qualification bills before the 
committees of the legislature was pro- 
longed and bitter, with the proponents 
boasting of their power to secure en- 
actment and dismissing with a high- 
handed arrogance all suggestions ad- 
vanced by those outside the small 
combine of which the agents were a 
part. This was especially true with 
respect to Senate Bill 67 which pro- 
posed the creation of an examining 
board to be composed of licensed in- 
surance agents, which board was to 
be given full power to examine those 
seeking a license to engage in the 
business of selling insurance. Those 
opposing the measure believed then 
and still believe that such power 
should be lodged in the hands of the 
Corporation Commission or with its 
salaried servant, the Director of In- 
surance. Competition in the insur- 
ance business is very keen, oftentimes, 
bitter. Obviously, certain agents 
should not be placed in control of who 
should, and who should not, enter in- 
to competition with them. 


Following the passage of these 
measures the chief opponent caused 
petitions for referendums to be cir- 
culated throughout the State. These 
were signed by over 12,000 qualified 
electors and in consequence the en- 
forcement of the fire rating law and 
that part of Senate Bill 67 relating 
to agents’ qualifications are  sus- 
pended. They will be placed upon the 
ballot for approval or rejection by 
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the voters of the State at the next 
regular general election.* 

When the referendum petitions 
were being circulated the Arizona As- 
sociation of Insurance Agents, repre- 
senting, we understand, fewer than 
10% of the agents in the State, is- 
sued a bulletin calling upon all agents 
to tell everyone they knew not to sign 
the petitions. While the bulletin was 
an unimpressive document—even had 
the untruths contained in it been ac- 
cepted as facts—it was interesting be- 
cause of the two statements: one to 
the effect that the proponents of the, 
referendum “seem to want the busi- 
ness thrown open to unbridled compe- 
tition,” and the other that “a very 
small minority is trying to control the 
insurance laws of Arizona.” 

In view of the fact that the Arizona 
Association of Insurance Agents has 
claimed sole authorship of both bills 

-although more recently they have 
denied parentage of the fire bill and 
alleged that it was fathered by The 
National Board of Fire Underwriters 
—the two statements become notable. 
The first one constitutes a frank ad- 
mission that to whatever degree the 
interests of the agents extended, it 
was actually an effort to put a bridle 
on their competition. The second one 
is true. A small minority is trying to 
control, not only the insurance laws 
of the State of Arizona, but competi- 
tion as well. However, those seeking 
control are the less than 10% of the 
agents of the State, led by a few who 
boast that they are political insiders 
insofar as the present legislature is 
concerned, and not those who are 
willing to let the people decide. 

It is abundantly clear that the so- 
called agents qualification measure 
was designed to give the organized 
agents the absolute control over the 

(Continued on page 16) 


*As this goes to press word comes from 
Arizona that the legislature in special session 
has repealed both the fire rating law and the 
agents qualification law. This was done at the 
instance of some of those originally sponsoring 
the measure. Apparently they were in fear of 
the vote of the people on the referendum which 
would take place in the Fall elections of 1946. 
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What’s Ahead in Coverages 


By PAUL H. WILLIAMS 


A number of trends seem certain of development as we go into 
the post-war era - - What are they? 


sions of post-war problems and 

developments in the insurance 
business have been largely confined 
to legal and regulatory aspects aris- 
ing out of the Southeastern Under- 
writers Association case. While this 
situation certainly should not be ig- 
nored, and eventual developments 
based on it will gravely affect the 
insurance business, it is unfortunate 
that this headline event has caused 
too many insurance men and buyers 
of insurance to overlook other post- 
war aspects. 


FE: since June 5, 1944, discus- 


Fundamentally, insurance is a serv- 
ice which must be sold to the public. 
The ability of the insurance business 
to develop—and of individuals to 
thrive in the insurance business—de- 
pends primarily on its ability to pro- 
vide services which the public will 
buy. Regulation, whether it be state 
or federal, may noticeably, even ser- 
iously, affect the business, but never- 
theless the quality of the product and 
the public’s use of it determine the 
future course of any business far 
more than any state or federal bureau 
or laws. Railroad regulation, for 
example, would be a completely aca- 
demic question if the railroads did 
not provide services which the pub- 
lic needs and wants, and the same 
is true of any business. 


There are a number of important 
trends in the insurance business 
which seem certain to develop as we 
go into the post-war era. They may 
be affected somewhat—accelerated in 
some cases—by the S.E.U.A. case 
and subsequent developments, but 
they undoubtedly would have devel- 
oped even if Attorney General Biddle 
had never initiated the case and Paul 
vs. Virginia remained sacrosanct and 
unassailed. Most of them were well 
under way during the pre-war years. 
It is well to remember that insurance 
inade unparalleled progress in cover- 
ages during the 1930’s and early 
1940’s and there is every reason to 
believe that this will continue. If for 
no other reason, competition between 
classes of carriers will make sure of 
this. 


Any guess as to what will be the 
most important development is likel 
to be wrong, but certainly a high pri- 
ority should be given to a general 


attention to the small and middle- 
class market. This does not mean 
that “big lines” will be neglected nor 
that competition for them will relax. 
But several rather simple factors 
ought to militate against the large in- 
sured being a dominating figure in 
the post-war insurance picture. 

First, and perhaps most important, 
there is infinitely more room for ex- 
pansion in smaller lines. Not that 
every large business is buying all the 
insurance it can or even should buy, 
but the big markets have certainly 
been combed more assiduously than 
the smaller ones. Interest in insur- 
ance — critical interest—has devel- 
oped among large corporations to a 
great extent. With the professional 
insurance buyer now the rule rather 
than the exception among large busi- 
ness organizations, there is little op- 
portunity for much profit on these 
lines. Big firms are sharp buyers of 
insurance. True, every insurance 
manager, at least on the floor of in- 
surance buyers’ meetings, maintains 
that he has no objection to an insur- 
ance company making a “reasonable 
profit.” Any insurance company exec- 
utive, however, will quickly point out 
that there is vast difference of opin- 
ion over just what is “reasonable.” 

Self-insurance will undoubtedly be 
more competition than ever with large 
corporations. An insurance buyer 
would hardly be human if he did not 
consider the possibilities of building 
up his own department by self-insur- 
ance operations. An additional and 
highly important consideration may 
be the freezing of rates, especially 
casualty rates, by rate laws passed to 
meet the situation created by the 
S.E.U.A. case. Certainly any rate 
laws which diminish the freedom of 
insurance Companies to make quota- 
tions to large accounts will tend to in- 
crease the cost of insurance to these 
insureds and will make them consider 
self-insurance more seriously than 
ever. 

In a number of cases during the 
war, insurance men were able to se- 
cure previously self-insured accounts 
or to retain lines considering self- 
insurance, largely because the indus- 
try lacked the manpower to handle 
self-insurance records and _ other 
work. It can be said accurately that 
those firms bought insurance more 


for the service than for the financial 
protection. (For that matter, the 
army and navy did the same thing un- 
der the war projects insurance plan.) 
With the prospéctive lightening of 
the manpower picture, this argument 
will be weakened and there may be a 
reverse condition. Under pressure to 
provide employment for as many as 
possible, particularly for war veter- 
ans, the prospect of putting more 
people to work, as compared with 
hiring an insurance company to do 
the job, may tip the scales in favor 
of self-insurance in more than one 
case. 


A possible, even probable, outcome 
of the likely increase in self-insur- 
ance is the development of excess or 
deductible coverages. Fire insurance 
companies particularly have resisted 
this and actuaries have raised many 
objections to basing rates on deduc- 
tibles. None of the regular rating 
bureaus publishes rates for deductible 
fire insurance and such lines as have 
been written have been specially ar- 
ranged. But the pressure may grow 
too strong. Faced with the alterna- 
tive of losing lines completely to out- 
siders (perhaps through the “back 
door” to non-admitted and foreign 
underwriters) the “orthodox” car- 
riers may be forced to rate and write 
such lines on a regular basis. 


While there has been less resistance 
to excess coverages in the casualty 
field, the situation has by no means 
heen explored fully and many devel- 
opments are possible there. Work- 
men’s compensation insurance has 
seen more of this writing than any 
other field, but there may be strong 
pressure for it with public and auto- 
mobile liability insurance, burglary 
and robbery insurance and even fidel- 
ity bonds. 

Even today, insurance departments 
of many large corporations have their 
“minimum loss” figures—that is, 
risks of loss below which they will 
not insure. This figure may be any- 
where from $1,000 to $25,000, de- 
pending on the size of the corpora- 
tion. It is decidedly not impossible 
that eventually there may be a more 
or less standard recommended self- 
insurance limit for businesses of dif- 
ferent size. If businesses want insur- 
ance written on this basis badly 
enough, insurance companies will 
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have to provide it—or someone else 
will. 


While the prospects of making 
large profits out of big lines do not 
appear good, there is an almost para- 
doxical situation with smaller lines. 
On the one hand, several forces are 
squeezing excess profits out of these 
lines. But on the other hand, the 
stage is clearly set for a great expan- 
sion of insurance sales in this market, 
which can be profitable on a reason- 
able basis. 


The three main forces reducing 
certain insurance rates on small lines 
are insurance supervising officials, 
public opinion and competition. The 
succession of fire insurance rate re- 
ductions, particularly on dwelling and 
small mercantile properties is ample 
evidence of this. State insurance com- 
missioners surely will not cease their 
efforts to justify state supervision— 
and rate reductions are the easiest 
and simplest way to show this. The 
same is true of other public officials. 
This general leveling of dwelling fire 
insurance rates will sooner or later 
remove the incentive for paying ex- 
cess commissions or higher dividends 
on this business—and will put all car- 
riers much more on the same level. 

Similarly, the spread of automo- 
bile financial responsibility laws, with 
a general increase in motorists carry- 
ing liability insurance, means that 
these rates will be more and more 
subject to public and official scrutiny. 
It seems reasonable to believe that 
automobile rates will never be per- 
mitted to rise above a level which 
will give insurance companies more 
than a minimum profit. 





The possibilities of profit in the 
small and middle class market seem 
to lie in the development of cover- 
ages broad enough to appeal to the 
public, low enough in cost to be sold 
widely and yet carrying enough 
premium to make selling efforts 
worth while. The business has ample 
evidence that it can be done. 


The comprehensive personal liabil- 
ity policy is a good example of this. 
Undoubtedly its sale was helped by 
being introduced when automobile 
liability rates were being cut, plus the 
fact that people generally had money. 
On the other hand, it sold well during 
years when sales forces were thor- 
oughly depleted by manpower condi- 
tions and most insurance men had 
little or no time for real canvassing. 
It should be a most attractive policy 
to start new solicitors on intensive, 
creative selling. 


The stage seems set for determined 
attention to cultivation of lower in- 
come markets through policies such 
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as this. This trend will probably be 
felt first with large agencies and large 
direct writing mutual companies. 
Both these types of insurance organ- 
izations were largely built around the 
so-called “blue chip” lines. Such 
smaller or personal business as they 
did was largely accommodation busi- 
ness, such as the personal insurance 
of executives of corporations whose 
workmen’s compensation, fire insur- 
ance and similar lines they fought for 
strenuously. 


That these writers of large lines 
have seen the handwriting on the wall 
is clear from the number of personal 
accounts departments which have 
been established or are being estab- 
lished—in large direct writing car- 
riers, large agencies and brokerage 
houses operating country-wide. They 
seem to be pointing toward two gen- 
eral objectives—intensive solicitation 
of employes of firms insured with 
them and general, perhaps house-to- 
house, canvassing of the public. It 
would not be surprising if we see at 
least some attempts to imitate the 
operations of industrial life insurance 
companies. And, whatever may be 
said against the industrial companies 
and their methods, no one can deny 
that they have sold life insurance to 
an extent untouched by any other 
method. 


It seems quite certain that many of 
these personal accounts selling organ- 
izations will at least use many prin- 
ciples of the life insurance compan- 
ies and general agencies, with partic- 
ular emphasis on training and drill- 
ing in salesmanship. Probably they 
will recruit many relatively young 
war veterans, mostly with little or no 
previous knowledge of insurance, and 
coach them to drive hard for quick, 
small sales. Memorized sales talks, in- 
tensive prospecting, sales meetings 
and drilling by sales managers will 
play a strong part in their business. 


How fast and to what extent this 
practice will spread through the fire 
and casualty insurance business is 
anybody’s guess, but it is a safe bet 
that it will be tried in at least a fair 
number of organizations. If it proves 
successful, one’s imagination is the 
limit as to what changes will be 
wrought in the insurance production 
picture. The predictions of some that 
the future will bring predominance of 
large agencies and company branch 
offices, at least in cities, with con- 
solidation of many existing insurance 
offices, do not seem too far-fetched 
if one assumes that this method of 
operation will be successful. At all 
events, the insurance business is like- 
ly to have some experience along 
these lines before too long. 
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But a prime requisite to successful 
operation of this method is policies 
with an appeal and at a premium 
which is neither too high nor too hard 
to figure and quote. As mentioned 
previously, the comprehensive per- 
sonal liability policy, sold by most 
companies for $10 a year and $25 
for three years, fills the bill ideally. 
So, from a combination of pressure 
by important elements of their busi- 
ness-getting forces and their own 
realization of the need, it seems very 
safe to predict that more contracts 
offering a similar combination of 
sales appeal and easy premium will 
be soon making their bows. 


As far as premiums are concerned, 
the insurance business had taken 
more steps toward simplifying them 
before the war than many people 
realized. It is not many years since 
automobile liability rates almost al- 
ways were shown in odd cents. To- 
day, they are just as universally in 
even dollars and many companies and 
agencies supply their field forces with 
rate cards which show the premiums 
for increased limits quickly and eas- 
ily. 

Two further improvements in 
automobile rates seem quite likely and 
certainly would be welcomed for 
mass selling. They are consolidation 
of the bodily injury and property 
damage liability charges into a single 
premium—perhaps also including the 
medical payments charge—and adop- 
tion of a single unit. 





At least on private passenger cars, 
very few automobile liability policies 
today are sold without property dam- 
age liability insurance and many com- 
panies will not accept one coverage 
without, the other. The average in- 
sured seldom realizes that they are 
two distinct coverages. Separate quo- 
tations and additions are always awk- 
ward and confusing to insureds. 
While many companies and agencies 
do the addition for their producers 
by showing a total premium on rate 
cards, the policies still show both 
charges, so the confusion still exists. 


Combining the bodily injury liabil- 
ity, property damage liability and 
medical payments charges into a 
single premium, in even dollars, 
would certainly simplify the quota- 
tion. The popularity of medical pay- 
ments insurance makes this all the 
more desirable. Since there is strong 
sentiment in insurance company 
circles for including the medical pay- 
ments coverage in the automobile lia- 
bility coverage at the basic premium, 
it is likely that the reason for a sepa- 
rate charge will eventually disappear. 

(Continued on page 28) 
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HE Wisconsin Workmen's 
Compensation Act was the first 
effective act in the United 
States. It went into operation on 
May 3, 1911. It is now compulsory 
as to all employers who usually have 
three or more persons in employment, 
except farmers and those who hire 
employes not in the course of a busi- 
ness or profession. The act covers all 
state and municipal employes, whether 
elected or appointed. The act is elec- 
tive as to all employers, who may es- 
cape common law liability by accept- 
ing its provisions. The Federal 
Bureau of Labor Standards has rated 
the act as the most generous of all of 
the state acts. Medical benefits pro- 
vided are unlimited, and all manner 
of diseases are covered, provided they 
can be shown to arise out of employ- 
ment. 


Commissioner Voyta Wrabetz’ first 
connection with the commission was 
as a law examiner hearing workmen’s 
compensation cases from July, 1919, 
to February 1, 1927. On the latter 
date he was appointed as a commis- 
sioner by Governor Zimmerman, and 
has since been reappointed on three 
occasions by three different gover- 
nors. He has served as chairman of 
the commission since 1932. He has 


twice been elected as president of the 
International Association of Govern- 
mental Labor Officials, and has served 
as president of the International As- 
Accident 


sociation of Industrial 





HARRY J. BURCZYK 





VOYTA WRABETZ, Chairman 


3oards and Commissions. He is to- 
day the dean of labor officials of the 
United States. 

Commissioner C. L. Miler was ap- 
pointed as a member of the Industrial 
Commission in 1939 and reappointed 
in 1945. He was previously connected 
with a large industry in Wisconsin, 
and has brought to his position a 
broad experience in relations between 
employer and employe. 

Commissioner Harry J. Burczyk, 
Attorney, was appointed a member 
of the Industrial Commission in 
1939, and reappointed in 1941. He 
previously practiced law in the City 
of Milwaukee and served as an assist- 
ant city attorney for some years. 

During the biennium July 1, 1942, 
to June 30, 1944, 60,873 compensable 
cases were settled under administra- 
tion of the Industrial Commission. 
There were hearings in 2,373 con- 
tested cases and appeals to the full 
commission in 583 cases. 

Since the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Act of Wisconsin became effec- 
tive on May 3, 1911, there has been 
paid in benefits over one hundred and 
eighteen million dollars, compensat- 
ing over 600,000 persons who have 
suffered industrial accident or disease 
in the course of their employment. 
Approximately 34,000 employers and 
close to 800,000 employes are now 
subject to the act, which is compul- 


sory as to employers who usually have 
three or more employes and elective 
as to other employers. 

Approximately 90% of cases are 
settled without contest by payment 
of conceded liability and filing of rou- 
tine reports, which are carefully 
checked by the commission’s staff in 
order to make certain that adequate 
compensation has been paid. Em- 
ployes are fully advised as to their 
rights and invited to appear before 
representatives of the commission for 
interview when question arises as to 
benefits due. 

Where contest arises hearings are 
held by examiners who are em- 
powered to make findings of fact and 
order in cases heard. There is pro- 
vision for review by the Industrial 
Commission as a body, both upon 
facts and legal questions involved. 
There is further provision for appeal 
to the Circuit Court of Dane County 
and to the Supreme Court as to ques- 
tions of law. 

Within the limits of its personnel 
and appropriation the commission has 
constantly striven to schedule cases 
promptly so that a decision may be 
made with as little delay as is practi- 
cable. Because of the number of ap- 
peals for which the law provides, 
speed in hearings and decisions is ne- 
cessary. Much delay could be obvi- 
ated by better cooperation, especially 
on the part of applicants and their at- 

(Continued on page 30) 
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Let Us Look at the Record” 


With gasoline rationing gone and the wartime speed 
limit lifted what may we expect in traffic accidents? 


HE question foremost in the 
minds of those interested in 


traffic safety at the present time 
is what may be expected as a result of 
the discontinuance of gasoline ration- 
ing and the wartime speed limit of 
35 miles per hour. Not only is it of 
grave concern to those who profes- 
sionally or otherwise give time and 
attention to the problem of making 
the highways of the nation safer but 
it should be of equal concern to every 
citizen having at heart the welfare of 
the country and his fellow men. Cer- 
tainly the removal of wartime restric- 
tions will return to the highways tens 
of thousands of automobiles in none 
too good condition and driven, in 
many cases, by those who may lack a 
full appreciation of the hazards of 
traffic congestion plus speed plus 
worn tires and fatigued niechanical 
equipment. What the result may be 
is problematical but all of us can 
profit by a reconsideration of past 
records as gathered and compiled by 
authoritative agencies. 


The National Safety Council has 
recently issued its 1945 edition of 
“Accident Facts” which contains 
ninety-three pages tightly packed with 
statistical material relating to home, 
motor vehicle and other public, farm 
and occupational accident experience. 
From the pages of that publication 
we offer our readers the following 
excerpts in the hope that by so doing 
we may contribute in some measure to 
a lessening of the accident toll which 
claimed 95,000 lives in 1944. 

eee 


Accidental deaths totaled approxi- 
mately 95,000 in 1944, a 4 per cent 
decrease from 1943. Compared to the 
1936 all-time high of 110,052, the 
1944 total represents a drop of nearly 
14 per cent. 

The death rate for 1944 was 71.7 
per 100,000 population. Only four 
earlier years—1921, 1922, 1932 and 
1939—had lower rates. 

In 1943 (1944 figures not avail- 
able) accidents ranked fifth as a cause 
of death. Heart disease was first, 
with a rate of 318; cancer second, 
with 125; cerebral hemorrhage third, 
with 95; and nephritis fourth, with 
74—barely exceeding accidents. 

The 1944 total of disabling injuries 
was 9,800,000. About 340,000 re- 


*All figures from 1945 Edition of ‘Accident 
Facts” through courtesy of National Safety 
Council 


sulted in some permanent disability, 
ranging from a finger amputation to 
complete crippling. 

Estimated costs of deaths and in- 
juries totaled $4,900,000,000. This 
includes wage loss, medical expense, 
overhead costs of insurance, property 
damage in fires and motor vehicle ac- 
cidents, and the so-called “indirect” 
costs of occupational accidents. 


There were 24,300 deaths from 
motor vehicle accidents in 1944, or 
2 per cent more than in 1943. In- 
juries numbered 850,000. Costs 
amounted to $1,250,000,000. 

Deaths of civilians from public 
non-motor-vehicle accidents totaled 
14,500, a 9 per cent decrease from 
1943. Injuries numbered 1,800,000 
and costs came to $350,000,000. 

Home accidents killed 32,000 civil- 
ians, or 4 per cent fewer than in 1943. 
The injury total was 4,800,000. Costs 
reached $600,000,000. 

There were 17,500 deaths of civil- 
ians in occupational accidents, 3 per 
cent less than in 1943. Injuries to- 
taled 1,800,000. Costs amounted to 
$2,350,000,000 — including $1,300,- 
000,000 “indirect.” 

Accidental deaths of military per- 
sonnel, on duty and on leave, num 
bered 11,500, an 8 per cent decrease 
from 1943. The injury total was 
700,000. Costs are not estimated for 
this group of accidents. 

In 1944, for the second successive 
year, falls caused more deaths than 
motor vehicle accidents. The death 
total for falls was approximately 
26,000; and the death rate per 100,- 
000 population was 19.6. 


The second most important type of 


accidental death was motor vehicle, © 


with a total of 24,300. The death 
rate was 18.3. 

Deaths from burns made up the 
third type—10,600 deaths. The rate 
was 8.0. 

Drownings numbered 6,900. The 
death rate was 5.2—-except for 1941 
thé lowest on record. 


Railroad accident deaths, including 
motor vehicle grade crossing fatali- 
ties, totaled 5,050. The death rate 
was 3.8—lowest except for 1938, 
1939 and 1940. 

None of the next three causes of 
accidental deaths—firearms, poison- 
ing, and poisonous gas—had a death 
rate as high as 2.0. In total they were 
less numerous than drownings. 
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During 1944, with a registration of 
30.1 million motor vehicles, 24,300 
people were killed and 850,000 in- 
jured in motor vehicle accidents. In 
1943 when the registration was 30.5 
million, 23,820 were killed and 800,- 
000 injured. Thus, deaths increased 
2 per cent whereas registration de- 
creased 1.3 per cent. 

Compared with 1943, the total 
miles traveled in 1944 increased near- 
ly 3 per cent. The nation’s motor ve- 
hicle death rate on a mileage basis de- 
creased slightly from 11.4 to 11.3. 
Deaths in cities and towns increased 
only slightly whereas deaths in rural 
areas increased about 3 per cent. Ur- 
ban mileage increased 2.5 per cent 
while rural mileage increased 2.8 per 
cent. 

School jurisdiction accidents made 
up 48 per cent of the reported acci- 
dents, 23 per cent in school buildings, 
18 per cent on school grounds and 7 
per cent on the way to or from school. 
The remaining 52 per cent were split: 
23 per cent in or about the home and 
29 per cent away from school or 
home. 

War-time increases in employment 
and man-hours have resulted in an in- 
crease in work injuries. However, 
considering the special problems cre- 
ated by the rapid expansion of indus- 
trial activity the rise in injuries was 
moderate. 

In 1941 deaths from work_acci- 
dents numbered 18,000. In 1944 there 
were 17,500, a 3 per cent decrease ac- 
complished despite greater exposure 
and generally less satisfactory work- 
ing conditions. Non-fatal injuries, 
however, rose more than 12 per cent, 
from 1,600,000 to 1,800,000—nearly 
equaling the increase in man-hours. 
but still a fairly satisfactory record 
considering the many new processes, 
products, materials and men. 

The one-year change from 1943 to 
1944 in deaths was the same as for 
1941 to 1944—down 500, or 3 per 
cent. Injuries, also, went down 3 
per cent, from 1,850,000 to 1,800,000. 
These changes were matched by a 3 
per cent decrease in man-hours. 

Approximately 70,000 of the non 
fatal injuries resulted in some per- 
manent disability. 

These deaths and injuries caused 
considerable time loss in 1944, but 
much more time was lost from less 
serious injuries requiring medical 
treatment, and from such work de- 
lays as result from property damage 
and from fellow-workers stopping te 
help the injured person or talk about 
the accident. The 1944 time loss di- 
rectly due to deaths and disabling 
injuries was approximately 42,000,- 

(Continued on page 9) ‘ 
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President Proclaims Fire Prevention Week 


Needless Waste of Lives and Property Calls 
for Exercise of Individual Responsibility 


ESIGNATING the week of 
D October 7-13 as Fire Preven- 
tion Week, President Harry 


S. Truman in an official proclamation 
again emphasized the need of defeat- 
ing fires in peace as in wartime. His 
challenge, which is directed toward 
every individual of the nation, is em- 
bodied in the following statement: 

““T earnestly desire that every citizen 
assume a personal responsibility for 
detecting and eliminating fire hazards 
under his control and take all possible 
precautions to safeguard both lives 
and property from the ravages of fire. 
[ also request that the State and local 
governments, the Chamber of Com- 


Photo by A-me 


merce of the United States, the Na- 
tional Fire Waste Council, business 
and labor organizations, the churches 
and schools, civic groups, and the var- 
ious agencies of the press, radio, and 
motion-picture industry throughout 
the country bend every effort to the 
attainment of the objectives of Fire 
Prevention Week; and I direct that 
the appropriate agencies of the Fed- 
eral Government likewise assist in 
every practicable way the enlighten- 
ment of the public with respect to 
the purposes of a sound fire-preven- 
tion program.” 

To the ordinary individual a fire is 

commonplace, although frequently 





Not every burning building falls but each one presents that danger 


an exciting affair so long as it does 
not affect his property or the property 
of those close to him personally or in 
business. To the hundreds of thous- 
ands of our citizens who each year 
suffer the ravages of fire the sound of 
the fire siren betokens tragedy and 
too often a loss not contemplated and 
not provided for. A quick look at the 
record should be enough to convince 
anyone that the national fire loss is 
something with which the individual 
citizen is vitally concerned. Let us 
see what it discloses. 

During the last decade (1935- 
1944) in the United States, 100,000 
persons have burned to death! 

170,000 persons have been burned 
and disfigured by fire! 

Three. billion dollars worth of 
property has gone up in smoke! 

Six million fires have occurred ! 

In 1944, fires caused 10,000 deaths, 
17,000 serious injuries, and $450,- 
000,000 of property loss. 

Fire Prevention Week, (October 
7-14) is designated by Proclamation 
of the President and the state Gov- 
ernors to focus public attention on 
the seriousness of fire losses and the 
simple precautionary measures to pre- 
vent fires. 

We have about 650,000 building 
fires every year! Here is where most 
of them occur: 


Dwellings anieenw sn 
Stores and Shops - 48,000 
Manufacturing Plants - . 37,000 
Motor Vehicles . 57,000 
Apartments and Rooming 

Houses _ 46,000 
Garages and Filling 

Stations shaded deeices-caplonecie 
Hotels and Boarding Houses 11,000 
Restaurants and Taverns 10,000 


What are the causes of all these 
fires? According to research figures 
made available by the National Fire 
Protection Association 107,000 of 
them, with a property loss of $25,- 
600,000.00, may be charged to the 
well known combination of smoking 
and matches. Defective or overheated 
chimneys and flues account for 67,- 
000 fires with a property loss of $40,- 
000,000.00, while defective wiring 
and the improper or careless use of 
electrical equipment was responsible 
in one year for 53,000 blazes with 
losses of $33,000,000.00. These are 
but the principal causes and account 
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The drama of a fire at night frequently spells tragedy to the fire fighter 


for less than one quarter of the an- 
nual property loss. 

The most tragic phase of the na- 
tional fire record is that dealing with 
the loss of human life. The irony of 
that record is that for the most part 
the fires causing the greatest loss of 
life resulted in comparatively small 
property losses. The Collingwood 
(Ohio) school fire of 1908 was a 
comparatively small property loss but 
it took the lives of 175 persons— 
many of them children. In 1911 a 
New York shirtwaist factory fire 
claimed 145 dead; in 1930 a prison 
fire at Columbus, Ohio burned to 
death 320 persons; in 1937 at New 
London, Texas, 294 lost their lives 
in a school fire; in 1940 at Natchez, 
Miss., 207 persons died in the burn- 
ing of a dance hall and in 1942 the 
Boston (Mass.) night club fire, still 
fresh in memory, claimed 492 vic- 
tims. 

Once every 50 minutes someone 
is burned to death! A dwelling fire 
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occurs every 90 seconds! There are 
1,000 home fires every day! 800,- 
000,000 matches are used daily— 
every one a potential fire hazard. 


These are impressive figures—yet 
they do not deal with the great con- 
flagrations of America, but rather 
with the ordinary fire which occurs in 
1,800 different places and causes 28 
deaths every day in the year. They 
refer to the 1,000 home fires, the 130 
store fires, the 100 factory fires and 
those which break out in seven 
churches and seven schools and three 
hospitals every twenty-four hours the 
year around. It is a record which 
justifies the President of the United 
States in proclaiming Fire Preven- 
tion Week and calling upon every 
citizen to “assume a personal respon- 
sibility for detecting and eliminating 
fire hazards under his control and 
take all possible precautions to safe- 
guard both lives and property from 
the ravages of fire.” 
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LET US LOOK 
AT THE RECORD 


(Continued from page 7) 

000 man-days, while the so-called “in- 
direct” time losses were 230,000,000 
—a total of about 270,000,000 man- 
days. This was equivalent to 900,000 
workers absent from their jobs for 
the whole year; or the time neces- 
sary to produce 5,000 B-29 bombers 
or 56 battleships. 

The nation’s man-power resources 
were further reduced by accidents to 
workers while they were away from 
their jobs. In 1944 deaths from these 
accidents totaled 25,000, and injuries 
about 2,350,000. The time loss total, 
comparable to the work accident total 
of 270,000,000, was 120,000,000 man- 
days. 

The cost to the nation of the 1944 
occupational injuries was about $2,- 
350,000,000. Of this total approxi- 
mately $640,000,000 was paid in com- 
pensation or lost in wages and $100,- 
000,000 spent for medical care. Over- 
head costs of insurance amounted to 
about $300,000,000. The remainder, 
$1,300,000,000, was the estimated 
cost of the “indirect” losses—proper- 
ty damage, interference with produc- 
tion and decreased productivity due 
to injuries. 

Based upon the 1941 experience. 
the urban and rural exposure indices 
were 113 and 104, respectively, indi- 
cating that motor vehicle deaths were 
13 per cent higher than should have 
been expected in cities and 4 per cent 
higher in rural areas. 

Direct economic losses resulting 
from 1944 traffic accidents, including 
wage loss, medical expense, overhead 
costs of insurance and property dam- 
age are estimated at $1,250,000,000. 

A driver or a pedestrian who had 
been drinking was involved in one 
out of every four fatal accidents dur- 
ing 1944, according to the reports of 
state traffic authorities—no change 
from 1943. 

One out of six drivers involved in 
fatal accidents had been drinking—a 
slight increase from 1943. The re- 
ports also show that one out of five 
adult pedestrians killed had been 
drinking, compared with one out of 
four in 1943. 

The proportion of drivers who had 
been drinking increased from 16 per 
cent in 1943 to 17 per cent in 1944. 
On the other hand, drivers reported 
“under the influence” at the time of 
the accident decreased from 6 per 
cent in 1943 to 5 per cent in 1944. 

Studies made in Indiana based on 
accident data of the three war years 
reveal some significant facts regard- 
ing drinking drivers in that state. 

(Continued on page 23) 
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FUR STORAGE RISKS 
PROFIT OR DYNAMITE 


ILADY’S fur coat, for 

which the X Fur Company 

has a pick-up order, may be 
worth only $50 or it may be worth 
$5,000. In many cases the furrier has 
no idea how much responsibility he 
is assuming until the coat reaches the 
shop. His need for “All Risk” in- 
surance protection is greater than that 
of almost any other business enter- 
prise. 


The concentration of value in a 
furrier’s truck and in his shop or 
storeroom makes him a target for 
theft, in addition to the hazards of 
fire and the elements to which ordin- 
ary stocks of merchandise are sus- 
ceptible. As a bailee, the furrier as- 
sumes almost complete responsibility 
for the safe return of the property to 
its owner. Losses occur in spite of 
the best precautions and the furrier’s 
only complete protection is a Fur- 
rier’s Customers policy. 


The Furrier’s Customers insur- 
ance policy is designed primarily to 
reimburse the furrier for losses re- 
sulting from his legal liability, up to 
the values stated in receipts given to 
the owners. This protects: him while 
the furs are in his custody, whether 
they are on a truck, in his shop or in a 
fur storage vault. The customer's in 
terest is also covered and losses are 
paid within the declared value regard- 
less of negligence on the part of 
furrier. The protection provided is 
against all risks of loss or damage 
with the exception of loss occasioned 
by gradual deterioration, moth, ver- 
min, inherent vice, damage sustained 
due to any process or while actually 
being worked upon and _ resulting 
therefrom, and loss or damage re- 
sulting from the hazards of war. This 
is practically identical with the cover- 
age under Personal Fur policies. 


the 


The rates are based upon the fire 
insurance rates for the premises 
where the furs are stored. Regular 
fire insurance credits are given for 
the contents of vaults if the furs are 
stored in fire-resistive vaults. <A 
loading is added to the fire insurance 
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rate to take care of the other hazards 
covered by the policy and this loading 
is based primarily upon the hazard of 
theft from the storage vault. The 
loadings may vary from about $.24 
annually, for the best fire proof vault 
with the most complete burglary pro- 
tection system, to $.72 for ordinary 
vaults with indifferent burglary pro- 
tection. Open storage is seldom in- 
sured and rates are considerably 
higher. The loading for transit cov- 
erage is $.06 per year. 


In many states it is permissible for 
a furrier to issue certificates to cus- 
tomers under his basic policy. These 
certificates are equivalent to personal 
fur policies identical in coverage to 
those available directly from insur- 
ance companies. The charge for such 
certificates is usually $.50 per $100 
of value. This is a considerably lower 
rate than the $.85 per $100 of value 
charged for personal fur policies, and 
the $5.00 minimum premium applic- 
able to personal fur policies is not re- 
quired for certificates under a Fur- 
rier’s Customers form. Insurance 
companies consider this lower rate 
and absence of minimum premium 
justifiable for two reasons. The vol- 
ume of fur business received from a 
furrier eliminates much mechanical 
work for the insurance company, and 
the fact that it is issued under a Fur- 
rier’s Customers policy makes certain 
that the coat will be in storage for 
at least a portion of the year. Be- 
cause a separate premium is received 
from the furrier for his coverage 
during the storage period, the $.50 
rate is considered adequate for the 
portion of the year during which the 
property is outside of storage. 


The amount specified by the cus- 
tomer in placing the coat in storage 
is frequently less than the actual 
value of the coat. The acceptance of 
a receipt stipulating a value will usu- 
ally limit the recovery of the cus- 
tomer to the amount stated in the re- 
ceipt. There is, however, a possible 
legal liability on the part of the fur- 
rier for the value in excess of that 
specified in the receipt. For instance, 
gross negligence on the part of the 
fur storer might make him liable for 
this excess value. In order to pro- 








tect himself, it is common for a fur- 
rier to buy legal liability insurance 
covering this excess value. The 
amount of such legal liability cover- 
age is the total of the values declared 
under receipt on all garments in stor- 
age, and no allowance is made for in- 
surance granted under other parts of 
the policy. Rates are in accordance 
with the hazard and are sufficiently 
low to justify the average furrier in 
carrying the coverage. 

The underwriting of Furrier’s Cus- 
tomers insurance must be approached 
from a considerably different view- 
point than the writing of personal fur 
policies. The insurance company has 
no opportunity to underwrite indi- 
vidual owners or fur pieces. The com- 
pany is obligated to accept insurance 
on any risk which the furrier accepts 
for storage. Thus, insofar as indi- 
vidual claims are concerned, the in- 
surance company is betting on the 
average loss for the class and is not 
able to cull out the policyholders who 
may be claim-conscious. 

Underwriting of the Furrier’s Cus- 
tomers risk must be based primarily 
upon the catastrophe hazard. For 
many years insurance companies were 
tempted to look upon insurance of 
property in vaults as an excellent 
risk. The potential liability was high 
but the protection seemed to make a 
large loss almost impossible. How- 
ever, severe and almost total losses in 
several large vaults during the past 
five years have proved that a total 
loss is a possibility even in the best 
risks. 

The largest and most widely pub- 
licized loss of recent years was the 
fire at New Haven, Connecticut in 
September, 1943. In spite of good 
protection from fire and burglary, a 
loss of nearly $3,000,000 occurred 
Furs were packed so tightly from 
floor to ceiling and from wall to wall 
that it was impossible for firemen to 
get to the seat of the fire and control 
it before the entire vault was in 
volved. 

Fire losses in other cities have 
proved that the New Haven fire was 
not a freak but that fire can smoulde: 
and burn for many hours within a 


(Continued on page 28) 
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INSURANCE NEWS DIGEST--FIRE AND CASUALTY 


Covering Period From August 1, 1945 Through August 31, 1945 








684, NEW COMMISSIONER. Governor Aandahl of North 
Dakota has announced the appointment of Otto G. 
Krueger, State Treasurer, to fill the unexpired 
term of the late Oscar Erickson as Insurance Com- 
missioner. Mr. Krueger was born in Russia in 1890, 
coming to North Dakota in 1910 and for 35 years has 
been engaged in farming. For many years he was 
Auditor of Welis County and in 1944 was elected 
State Treasurer, resigning that office to accept 
the present appointment. The office of Insurance 
Commissioner in North Dakota is elective and the 
present term will expire December 31, 1946. 


685. N. A. U. A. SUBSCRIBERS. It is announced that 
where required by state law or a ruling of the In- 
surance Commissioner the National Automobile Un- 
derwriters Conference will accept non-members for 
rate filings. This will apply even in states which 
permit as an alternative the independent filing of 
rates if supported by adequate data. 


686. COMMISSIONERS MEETING. Walter E. Otto, Pres- 
ident, Michigan Mutual Liability Company, has been 
named Chairman of the General Committee on Arrange- 
ments for the midwinter meeting of the National 
Association of Insurance Commissioners to be held 
at Grand Rapids, December 2 to 5 inclusive. George 
W. Carter, President, Detroit Insurance Agency 
will act as toastmaster at the annual banquet. 


687. UNPAID TAXES. Ten stock insurance companies, 
including Aetna Fire, alleged to owe $30,226 have 
been notified by the Ohio Insurance Department to 
appear at Columbus on September 26, on the question 
of their licenses being revoked for failure to pay 
premium taxes due the state on 1944 business. No 
reason has been given for the failure of the com- 
panies to pay, but more than a dozen suits attack- 
ing the validity of the tax law are pending. 


688, FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY. The semiannual meet- 
ing of Lumbermens Mutual Insurance Company at Mans- 
field, Ohio, on September 11, was made the occasion 
for a celebration of the company's 50th annivers- 
ary. James S. Kemper, President of Lumbermens 
Mutual Casualty, was the principal speaker at a 
luncheon attended by more than 100. persons, includ- 
ing L. G. Purmort, President of Central Manufac- 
turers' Mutual and I. G. Saltmarsh, President of 
Indiana Lumbermens Mutual. Charles H. Keating, 
President of Lumbermens Mutual, presided and among 
the honored guests was E. S. Nail, 86, Chairman of 
the Board and founder of the company. 


689, KENTUCKY STATE FUND. Commissioner Wilson of 
Kentucky has announced that the Kentucky Fire and 
Tornado Insurance Fund has returned to the State 
Treasury $100,000 initially appropriated in 1936 
for the insuring of state owned buildings. Refund 
was made when the fund premiums approached the per- 
mitted maximum of $1,000,000. Commissioner Wilson 
states that $32,500,000 insurance has been written 
this year on state owned property with premiums of 
$164,209. 


690, KEMPER REAPPOINTED. James S. Kemper, Presi- 
dent of Lumbermens Mutual Casualty Company of Chi- 
cago, has been reappointed Chairman of the Finance 
Committee of the National Republican Organization. 


691, EXECUTIVE CHANGES. Lester A. Menegay, well- 
known vice president of Excess Underwriters, has 
been elected a viee president of American Reinsur- 
ance. He entered the insurance business some years 
ago with Ream, Ives and Wrightson and when that or- 
ganization dissolved, he joined the firm of Henry 
W. Ives and Company, where he remained until 1928. 
In 1935 he became vice president of Excess later 
joining Peerless Casualty and returning to Excess 
in 1940. 


692, NEW ORGANIZATION. A. D. Lange, who for 19 
years has been vice president and manager of the 
Pictorial Division of Rough Notes Co., has resigned 
to head a new insurance and financial publishing 
firm, Pictorial Publishers, Inc. with offices in 
the K of P Building. Associated with him will be 
two other Rough Notes men. R. L. White, Midwest 
representative for 5 years, will become vice pres- 
ident and secretary; and R. Blayne McCurry, for 14 
years editor of the Pictorial Division, will be 
vice president and treasurer. The new organiza- 
tion, as its name implies, will specialize in pic- 
torial publications, visual selling aids and il- 
lustrated promotional literature for the insurance 
and financial fields. 


693. NEW BRANCH OFFICE. Walter E. Otto, President 
of Michigan Mutual Liability Company, has announced 
the opening of a new branch office of the company at 
801 Realty Building, Louisville, Kentucky. In 
making the announcement Mr. Otto says: "Our Louis- 
ville office is the initial step in our postwar ex- 
pansion program. Other branch offices will soon 
be announced and we will shortly expand operations 
to several states in which we have been recently 
authorized to do business. These moves are being 
made to keep pace with the growing needs of busi- 
ness to afford careers in the insurance field for 
many of the company's returning war veterans." 


694, NEW BOOK. Paul W. Kearney, widely famed as a 
writer on fires, fire protection and fire preven- 
tion, is the author of a new and beautifully pre- 
sented book, privately published by the Ward La- 
France Truck Division of Great American Industries, 
with an introduction by T. Alfred Fleming, Director 
of Conservation, National Board of Fire Underwrit- 
ers. Titled "The Ward LaFrance Book of Conflagra- 
tions," this new book is illustrated with full- 
color plates of seven recent conflagrations. Par- 
ticularly appropriate during a period when so many 
fire resistant buildings are burning, it tells the 
stories, from the Fire Chief's standpoint, of 
dozens of the most destructive fires of our times. 
In addition it has an appendix of useful informa- 
tion for fire fighters to aid in deciding what types 
of fire fighting equipment are needed for various 
conditions. Published primarily for America's 
Fire Chiefs, to whom it has been sent, and priced at 
$5 a copy, the book is offered free to insurance 
men active in fire prevention and protection work 
in their communities. It may be secured by writ- 
ing to Mr. A. Ward LaFrance, General Manager, Ward 
LaFrance Truck Division, Great ‘American Indus- 
tries, Inc., Elmira, New York. 


695. NORTHWESTERN ADVANCEMENTS. The election of 
J. D. Fletcher to the Board of Directors of the 
Northwestern Mutual Fire Association and Northwest 
Casualty Company and the advancement of J. W. Prit- 
chett to the office of Vice President of the North- 
western has been announced by L. D. Brill, Presi- 
dent of the Seattle companies. Mr. Fletcher joined 
the Northwestern in 1923 engaging in sales produc- 
tion work. He subsequently became Manager of the 
firm's City Department, and in 1940 Manager of the 
Washington Department. In 1944 he was elected Vice 
President and Manager of its Western Division, 
supervising production in Western Canada and all 
states west of the Rocky Mountains. His steady 
progress from producer to membership on the Board 
of Directors is the record of many important jobs 
well done. 

Mr. Pritchett, well known in Eastern insurance cir- 
cles, became associated with the Northwestern in 
1931. With years of underwriting and production 
experience to build on, he was made Manager of the 
Southwestern Department, operating the company's 
Kansas City office with outstanding success. In 
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1941 he was called to the Home Office in Seattle to 
assume the position of Underwriting Manager. His 
new responsibilities will also include the super- 
vision of the company's Reinsurance Department. 


696, NEW OFFICE. C.C. Fraizer, former Director of 
Insurance of the State of Nebraska, now engaged in 
the private practice of law, has announced the 
opening of new offices in Lincoln Liberty Life 
Building at Lincoln, Nebraska. 


697, KIRKPATRICK JOINS U. S. CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. 
Ralph Bradford, General Manager of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States, has announced the 


appointment of A. L. Kirkpatrick, Insurance Editor. 


of the Chicago Journal of Commerce, as Manager of 
the Chamber's Insurance Department. Mr. Kirk- 
patrick will take over his new duties about October 
1. For more than 12 years, Mr. Kirkpatrick has been 
Insurance Editor of the Chicago Journal of Commerce 
and for the past five years also has been in charge 
of its insurance advertising. Before joining the 
paper, he was associated with the Chicago general 
agency of W. A. Alexander & Company and from 1927 
to 1929 was with the Home Office of the Continental 
Casualty Company, first as a liability underwriter 
and later as assistant to the late H. A. Behrens, 
then president of Continental. Mr. Kirkpatrick 
is a graduate of the University of Michigan, where 
he specialized in insurance actuarial mathematics 
and his first job was in the actuarial department 
of the National Bureau of Casualty and Surety Un- 
derwriters. He is a fellow in the Casualty Actu- 
arial Society by examination. 


698. U. S. CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. Three special sec- 
tions on insurance have been appointed by President 
Eric Johnston to serve the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States in their respective fields. 
The sections will work on specific problems in 
aviation insurance, in accident and health in- 
surance, and marine insurance and will report to 
the Chamber's Board through the Insurance Commit- 
tee, according to Ralph Bradford, General Manager 
of the Chamber. The chairman of each section is a 
member of the Insurance Committee. Rollin M. Clark 
also is a member of the Chamber's Social Security 
Committee. 

The personnel of the sections, all outstanding 
executives in their fields of insurance, follows: 


AVIATION SECTION: 

W. E. McKell, CHAIRMAN, President, New York Cas- 
ualty Company, New York City. 

Lester Beck, Secretary, Travelers Insurance Com- 
pany, Hartford, Connecticut. 

David C. Beebe, Chairman, U. S. Aviation Insurance 
Underwriters, New York City. 

Harold G. Evans, President, American Casualty Conm- 
pany, Reading, Pa. 

Croil Hunter, President, Northwest Airlines, Inc., 
St. Paul, Minn. 

W. R. Mengelberg, Vice President, Lumbermens Mutual 
Casualty Company, Chicago, Ill 

J. Brooks B. Parker, Parker & Company, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

William H. Rodda, Secretary, Mutual Aircraft Con- 
ference, Chicago, Ill. 

Chase M. Smith, Secretary, National Retailers 
Mutual Insurance Company, Chicago, Ill. 

H. W. Yount, Vice President, Liberty Mutual Insur- 
ance Company, Boston, Mass. 


HEALTH SECTION: 

Rollin M. Clark, CHAIRMAN, Vice President & Secre- 
tary, Continental Casualty Company, Chicago, Ill. 
W. T. Grant, Vice Chairman, Chairman of the Board, 
Business Men's Assurance Company, Kansas City, Mo. 
Dr. C. C. Criss, President, Mutual Benefit Health 
& Accident Association, Omaha, Nebraska. 

J. Dewey Dorsett, General Manager, Association of 
Casualty & Surety Executives, New York, N. Y. 
Byron K. Elliott, Vice President-General Counsel, 
John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Company, Boston. 
Harold Gordon, Executive Secretary, Health & Acci- 
dent Underwriters Conference, Chicago, Ill. 

Philip S. Haring, Superintendent, Research Depart- 
ment, Employers Group, Boston, Mass. 

Henry D. Locke, Research Director, Liberty Mutual 
Insurance Company, Boston, Mass. 
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W. A. Milliman, Associate Actuary, Equitable Life 
Assurance Society of U. S., New York, N. Y. 

R. J. Wetterlund, Vice President-General Counsel, 
ee National Insurance Company, Evanston, 


MARINE SECTION: 

John A. Diemand, CHAIRMAN, President, Insurance 
Company of North America, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Donald C. Bowersock, President, Boston Insurance 
Company, Boston, Mass. 

— L. Despard, President, Despard & Co., New 
ork. 

ad . Eggert, Vice President, Marsh & McLennan, New 
York. 

Peter Grace, Jr., Vice Pres., Grace & Co., New York. 

William K. Jackson, Vice Pres., United Fruit Co., 

Boston. 

Charles R. Page, Johnson & Higgins of California, 

San Francisco, Calif. 

Henry H. Reed, General Manager, Insurance Company 

of North America, New York City. 

Owen C. Torrey, Manager, Marine Office of America, 

New York, N. Y. 


699, ILLINOIS COMMISSION APPOINTED. Governor 
Dwight H. Green today announced the appointment of 
the three members of the commission to study I1lli- 
nois laws relating to taxation and regulation of 
insurance companies as affected by the recent 
United States Supreme Court decision. The members 
are: 

Paul F. Jones, Danville, former state director of 
insurance and connected with a law firm which 
handles many insurance matters. 

Joseph H. Braun, Chicago, counsel for the Chicago 
Motor Club and member, Board of Governors of the 
National Association of Independent Insurers. 
Chase M. Smith, counsel for the Lumbermens Group 
of insurance companies. He has frequently served 
as representative of the American Mutual Alliance 
on committees before the National Association of 
Insurance Commissioners. 

The state director of insurance, N. P. Parkinson, 
is a member of the commission along with three sen- 
ators and three representatives who recently were 
appointed by Lieutenant Governor Hugh W. Cross and 
Speaker Hugh Green. They are: 

Senators Arthur J. Bidwill, R., River Forest; D. 
Logan Giffin, R., Springfield, and Thomas E. Keane, 
D., Chicago. 

Representatives Harry L. Topping, R., Kankakee, W. 
B. Westbrook, R., Harrisburg, and John J. Gorman, 
D., Chicago. 

The legislative act creating the commission pro- 
vided in part as follows: "The Commission shall 
make a thorough study of the laws of Illinois re- 
lating to the taxation and regulation of insurance 
companies as affected by the recent decision of the 
United States Supreme Court defining the business 
of insurance as interstate commerce and by recent 
federal legislation and proposals predicated upon 
such decision, and shall report to the 65th General 
Assembly, its recommendations for the enactment of 
such legislation as it may deem necessary to pre- 
serve existing state controls over the business of 
insurance." 


700, VERMONT FARM LOSSES. The University of Ver- 
mont and State Agricultural College at Burlington, 
Vermont, has issued Bulletin 524 entitled "Factors 
Affecting Farm Fire Losses in Vermont." This 28- 
page bulletin, written by Professor Thurston M. 
Adams, Assistant Agricultural Economist, is filled 
with data of interest to all persons interested in 
rural fire protection. It is based on a study of 
the fires occurring on about 22,000 properties in- 
sured by two Middlebury, Vermont, companies during 
the five-year period 1938-1942 inclusive. Copies 
of the complete report, which is well illustrated 
with pictures of rural fires and rural fire hazards 
may be obtained without charge by writing to UFM 
Farm Bulletin Office, Burlington, Vermont. 


701, TEXAS HURRICANE LOSSES. According to state- 
ments issued by the adjustment bureaus there will 
be approximately 18,000 claims as a result of the 
Texas hurricane of August 26-27 with a probable 
total loss of somewhere around $2,000,000. Conm- 


panies writing the line in Texas are advocating an 
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increase in the present $50 deductible now used in 
the Gulf Coast counties to $100, with a $50 in the 
inland counties where heretofore a deductible form 
has not been used. 


702, McCORMACK RETURNS. After an absence of near- 
ly three months, Commissioner James M. McCormack 
of Tennessee is again on the job although adhering 
to a limited schedule of hours. Commissioner Mc- 
Cormack was stricken while attending the June meet- 
ing of the National Association of Insurance Conm- 
missioners at St. Paul and underwent a serious ab- 
dominal operation at the Mayo Clinic in Rochester. 


703. DISCOUNT FORBIDDEN. Michigan Insurance Con- 
missioner David A. Forbes has issued a warning to 
insurers licensed in that State writing fire and 
kindred lines against the practice of allowing a 
10% discount from manual rates for coverage written 
on Federal government owned industrial plants. In 
a letter sent to all licensed insurers Commissioner 
Forbes says: "This activity constitutes a viola- 
tion of the anti-discrimination provision of the 
Michigan Insurance Code." 


704, PARTICIPATING POLICY APPROVAL. The Michigan 
Attorney General's department has advised Insur- 
ance Commissioner David A. Forbes that so-called 
"participating" stock fire or casualty companies 
must, under the Michigan law relative to devia- 
tions, submit for approval any dividends to policy- 
holders declared by the directorate under the par- 
ticipating plan. In reaching his conclusion the 
Attorney General considered language in a stock 
company policy now being used in Michigan and said: 
"A participation dividend paid to policyholders 
would amount to a deviation from the schedule of 
rates established by the company and, therefore, 
would come within the meaning of the above quoted 
section and require the approval of commissioner 
of insurance." 


705. SOUTH CAROLINA COMMISSIONER: According to re- 
ports, the Darlington County legislative delega- 
tion has posted notice of the candidacy of First 
Lieut. L. George Benjamin, Jr., for re-election as 
Insurance Commissioner of South Carolina. Lieut. 
Benjamin, now serving with First Army Headquarters 
at Fort Jackson, was electéd insurance commissioner 
in 1942, but had to leave office after four months 
to enter the service. William Egleston was named 
to replace Benjamin, but upon his relinquishment 
of the commissioner's post, D. D. Murphy was ap- 
pointed commissioner. The commissioner in South 
Carolina is elected by the House of Representatives 
of the State Legislature. 


706, DEFINITION AMENDED. Superintendent of Insur- 
ance Robert E. Dineen of New York, has amended as 
of September 1, the nationwide definition to per- 
mit the writing of an inland marine form of policy 
providing multiple perils coverage on merchandise 
of the assured's customers, consisting principally 
of meats, game, fish, poultry, fruit, vegetables 
and similar property accepted by the assured for 
processing, transportation to or from, and storage 
in cold storage lockers. 


707. FLORIDA HURRICANE LOSSES. Windstorm and fire 
losses resulting from the Florida hurricane of Sep- 
tember 15 have been estimated at $50 million, with 
the greatest loss at the Navy's Richmond blimp 
base where three hangars collapsed and with the re- 
sulting fire destroyed 366 airplanes and 25 patrol 
blimps. The loss at the Richmond base was esti- 
mated by a Navy spokesman at between $30 million 
and $40 million. A Miami fire which destroyed a 
furniture factory and tile manufacturing plant 
during the 99 mile per hour blow caused a $150,000 
loss. The general destruction of buildings, land- 
scaping and crops accounts for the balance of the 
total loss. The loss of vegetable crops in the 
Lake Okeechobee region was considerable. 


708. NO CONVENTION. The National Association of 
Mutual Insurance Companies of which Harry P. Cooper 
is secretary announces that notwithstanding the 
lifting of the government ban on such meetings no 
general convention of the organization will be 
held in 1945. According to the announcement, plans 
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are being made for a midyear meeting in the early 
soring of 1946. 


709, S. B. PERKINS DIES. The insurance fraternity, 
especially those of it having to do with matters 
relating to the determination and administration 
of casualty insurance rates, were inexpressibly 
snocked by the news of the death of Sanford B. Per- 
kins, Vice President of Travelers Insurance and 
Travelers Indemnity Companies on September 16, 
following a heart attack suffered while playing 
golf. Mr. Perkins was born at Torrington, Conn., 
56 years ago, and was graduated from the Sheffield 
Scientific School of Yale University. Prior to 
joining the Travelers in 1917 in the casualty actu- 
arial department he taught at Sheffield and at the 
Berkeley Preparatory School in New Haven. An ac- 
tuary by training, Mr. Perkins represented the 
Travelers in many rating and underwriting organ- 
izations and became well known to producers and 
State supervisory officials by attending the con- 
ventions of the National Association of Insurance 
Commissioners and the National Association of In- 
surance Agents. Because of his sincerity and af- 
fable personality, Mr. Perkins was well liked by 
all who came to know him. He was a sound rate man 
who did not lose sight of the practical side of the 
business nor let figures get him down. He was pro- 
gressive, had a high idea of the business and often 
complained that there were too many who stood in the 
way of changes. His passing is considered by cas- 
ualty men a great loss to the entire business. 


710, OHIO 1752 CLUB MEETS. The Ohio 1752 Club-- 
so called because in that year Benjamin Franklin 
organized the now oldest mutual fire insurance 
company in America--opened its fall and winter sea- 
son with a meeting at the Home Office of Central 
Manufacturers' Mutual Insurance Company at Van 
Wert, Ohio, on Sept. 10, with practically all mem- 
bers present. The business meeting was preceded 
by an afternoon of golf and dinner as guests of 
Central Manufacturers'. The club, originally known 
as the Mutual Insurance Field Club of Ohio, is the 
oldest of the numerous organizations of mutual in- 
surance field men. Its program for the year in- 
cludes plans for a study course leading to examina- 
tions for the C.P.C.U. designation of the American 
Institute for Property and Liability Underwriters. 
Officers of the Ohio club are: Ted K. Mathers, 
Auto-Owners, President; John Black, Shelby Mutual, 
Vice President; Harry C. Hubbard, Mill Mutuals, 
Secretary-Treasurer. Executive Committee: Cade 
Schulenberg, Minster Mutual; Basil Kirby, North- 
western Mutual; and W. C. Finney, Central Manu- 
facturers' Mutual. 


711, REPEAL PROPOSED. Senate Bill No. 20 intro- 
duced in the special session of the Arizona legis- 
lature which convened on Sept. 10, proposes the 
repeal of the fire insurance rating law (Senate 
Bill 65) enacted at the last regular session of the 
legislature of that state. Upon this bill, and one 
regulating the licensing of agents, the American 
Mutual Alliance circulated petitions and secured 
a referendum and unless the law is repealed by the 
present special session it will be passed upon by 
the people at the next general election. 


712, FUND DIRECTORS NAMED. Governor Warren of 
California has named four directors of the State 
compensation insurance fund as provided by the re- 
organization plan adopted at the last session of 
the Legislature. Appointed are Ray B. Wiser, 
Berkeley; A. H. Campion, Los Angeles; Ralph Clare, 
Hollywood; Ernest Ingold, San Francisco. Paul 
Scharrenberg, director of industrial relations 
automatically becomes the fifth member. 


713, RATING LAWS REPEALED. Governor Osborne of 
Arizona has signed Senate Bill 20 passed at the re- 
cent special’ session of the legislature of that 
State, repealing both the fire and casualty rating 
laws and certain provisions relating to the exam- 
ination and licensing of insurance agents enacted 
by the 1945 Legislative Session. The fire rating 
act and the bill delegating the examination of ap- 
plicants for agents licenses to the agents were 
vigorously opposed by American Mutual Alliance when 
considered by the 1945 Legislative Session and fol- 
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which will commence September 30, and continue up 
to and including December 29, 1945. The campaign 
will embrace all manufacturing activities within 
New York State and details will be in the hands of 
a general supervisory committee representing Asso- 
ciated Industries and cooperating organizations as 
follows: Frank E. Redmond, Associated Industries, 
Buffalo, Chairman; H. W. Gabor, State Insurance 
Fund, New York, N. Y.; Julien H. Harvey, National 
Conservation Bureau, New York, N. Y.; John W. New- 
ton, Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester; The Self- 
Insurers Association, and R. F. Gilmour, Utica 
Mutual Insurance Company, Utica, N. Y. 


737, ELECTED SECRETARY. H. L. Kennicott, Secretary 
of the Lumbermens Mutual Casualty Company and Na- 
tional Retailers Mutual Insurance Company, Chicago, 
has been elected Secretary, also, of American Mo- 
torists Insurance Company. Mr. Kennicott has been 
associated with the Kemper insurance group since 
yo and is now serving as Director of Public Rela- 
ions. 


738. AMERICAN INSTITUTE ANNOUNCEMENT. The 1945- 
1946 announcement of the American Institute for 
Property and Liability Underwriters, Inc., has just 
been made available for distribution. While there 
have been no changes in the general rules governing 
©.P.C.U. candidates some additions have been made 
to the suggested reading list in order to include 
recent developments in the various fields, statis- 
tical results of the examinations have been brought 
up-to-date and a new section has been incorporated 
describing the C.P.C.U. Educational Incentive Fund 
which has made possible a circulating library. In 
releasing the announcement Dean Harry J. Loman 
(N. E. corner 36th & Walnut Streets, Philadelphia 
4, Pa.) calls special attention to the availability 
of the circulating library and lists the following 
books which may be borrowed: 


Michelbacher, G. F., 
ciples." 

Crist, G. W. Jr., "Corporate Suretyship." 

Appleman, Earl, "Inland Marine Insurance." 

Dominge, Charles C., and Lincoln, Walter 0O., 
"Building Construction as Applied to Fire Insur- 
ance." 

DeSilva, Harry R., 
dents." 

Heinrich, H. W., "Industrial Accident Prevention." 

Morrow, Ralph E., "Insurance Surveys." 

Strong, Edward K., Jr., "Psychological Aspects of 
Business." 

Millis, Harry A., and Montgomery, Royal E., "Lab- 
or's Risks and Social Insurance." 

Vance, William R., "Handbook of the Law of Insur- 
ance." 

Owens, David F., 
nances." 


"Casualty Insurance Prin- 


"Why We Have Automobile Acci- 


"Controlling Your Personal Fi- 


Within the limits of the library the volumes 
listed above may be borrowed without charge by in- 
dividuals and C.P.C.U. study groups as follows: 


(a) Individuals--For a period of three months (a 
penalty of five cents per day per volume is charged 
after three months) by anyone who (1) in the judg- 
ment of the Dean's Office is located in a place 
where reading facilities otherwise cannot be made 
available without undue hardship, and (2) has filed 
a "completed" application for permission to take 
the C.P.C.U. examinations. 

(b) C.P.C.U. Study Groups--By any small study 
group if in the judgment of the Dean's Office it is 
located in a place where reading facilities other- 
wise cannot be made available without undue hard- 
ship. 


739, NORTH CAROLINA COMMISSION. Insurance Commis- 
sioner William P. Hodges, North Carolina, has an- 
nounced that the Governor of that State appointed a 
seven-member Insurance Advisory Board as provided 
in (S. 110), ratified March 6, 1945. Insurance 
Commissioner Hodges is chairman. Other members 
are: W. H. Andrews, Jr., Greensboro, Manager, Jef- 
ferson Standard Life and past president, National 
Association of Life Underwriters, representing life 
insurance; Thomas F. Southgate, Durham, local 
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agent, representing stock companies; George F. 
Jones, Charlotte, representing mutual companies; 
and Edwin Pate, Laurinburg, Ralph Hanes, Winston- 
Salem, and I. M. Bailey, Raleigh, representing the 
public. The Governor has named also a special in- 
surance commission to continue study of insurance 
laws and make recommendations to the 1947 General 
Assembly. Members are: Dean R. H. Wittach, Uni- 
versity of North Carolina Law School; Dr. Malcolm 
McDermott, Duke University Law School, designated 
chairman and vice-chairman. Other public members: 
Senator Brandon P. Hodges, Asheville; Representa- 
tive W. Frank Taylor, Rocky Mount; Frank P. 
Spruill, Raleigh; Harry B. Caldwell, Greensboro, 
and Fred E. Helms, Charlotte. Industry representa- 
tives are: Alex Webb, Raleigh, President, North 
Carolina Home; Earl Homson, Raleigh; Ernest F. 
Young, Charlotte, President, North Carolina Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents; S. G. Otstot, Raleigh, 
Executive Secretary of that association; Paul De- 
buc, Greensboro, Vice President, Shelby Casualty; 
Floyd H. Craft, Greensboro, past president, Na- 
tional Association of Mutual Insurance Agents; 
Frank B. Dilts, Durham, Secretary and Actuary, 
Home Security Life; D. E. Buckner, Greensboro, 
Actuary, Jefferson Standard Life; William H. Gaith- 
er, Charlotte, General Agent, Mutual Benefit Life. 
Ex-Officio members are: Insurance Commissioner Wn. 
P. Hodges, Attorney General McMullen, State Labor 
Commissioner Shuford, and T. A. Wilson, Chairman 
of the State Industrial Commission. 


740, WINTER DRIVERS WARNED. Professor Ralph A. 
Moyer, of Iowa State College, has issued a warning 
that the coming snow and ice season may cause one 
of the worst traffic accident winters in history. 
As chairman of the National Safety Council's Com- 
mittee on Winter Driving Hazards, made up of 30 
experts in fields of traffic and transportation, 
Professor Moyer has conducted exhaustive research 
into the subject over the past eight years and in 
a recent publicity release said, "A study of re- 
cent years shows traffic accident death rates for 
36 northern states were 24 to 53 per cent higher 
in the winter than in the summer months and the 
combination of more cars, many of which are in poor 
condition, more gas, and more ‘restraint weary’ 
drivers may result in the worst traffic accident 
winter in history." 
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(Continued from page 3) 


destinies of those citizens of Arizona desiring to enter the 
insurance agency business as a means of livelihood. Exam- 
inations could be rigged to strictly limit the number who 
could get through. The character of much of the competitive 
practices in the insurance business justifies a reasonable doubt 
that the administration of the law in private hands would 
be fair and unbiased. That the agents’ clique sponsoring 
the bill feared an unprejudiced administration of the licens- 
ing powers is evidenced by the fact that they rejected any 
suggestion that the control of the examinations be left with 
the Arizona Corporation Commission or the Director of 
Insurance. 

During the pendency of the measure before the legislature 
the sponsors of the bill made it clear that they were anxious 
to eliminate a particular group from the agency field. They 
boasted of an existing procedure, amazingly unethical to say 
the least, which now gives them the power to bring that 
about. They admit that one of the purposes of the so-called 
qualification law is to legalize this present arrangement. 

Well, other stock agents’ associations have .at one time or 
another had the same idea and have been frowned upon by 
the legislatures to which the proposals have been made. In 
this case completely self-satisfied solicitors of stock insur- 
ance in Arizona made good their boast that the law makers 
would listen only to them, and now the matter goes to the 
electors. It has been our observation that the voters do not 
like laws which hamper the ordinary citizen in his effort to 
exercise the right of free enterprise through reasonable 
competition with his fellow man. It is our belief that the 


electors of Arizona will, in no uncertain terms, disapprove 
the proposal that the right to determine who is fit to become 
an insurance agent shall be turned over to any little group 
which operates behind a “No Admittance” sign. 
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Organization and Training of Industrial 


By 
EDWARD E. WISCHER 


CHIEF ENGINEER, MILWAUKEE FIRE DEPARTMENT 


ERHAPS the most important 

organizing and preparation in 

which the Fire Chief finds 
himself engaged during this emergen- 
cy is in connection with Industrial 
Fire Brigades. With. the proper 
training and instruction the Indus- 
trial Fire Brigade offers the greatest 
promise of the entire fire defense 
plan. Sprinkler systems, fire pumps 
and chemical extinguishers, however 
perfect, will prove of little value if 
the Fire Chief neglects the personnel 
which is to operate them at a fire. 
The effectiveness of a fire protec- 
tion system depends largely upon the 
skill with which it is regularly in- 
spected and handled. Experience has 
proved that the efforts of the unor- 
ganized and untrained men, however 
well meant, will not control a fire like 
a disciplined force instructed in the 
use of protective facilities and appa- 
ratus through regular instruction and 
practice. 


Industrial Fire Brigade members 
will naturally be more familiar with 
their own premises, and if properly 
trained, will know what the existing 
hazards are and how best to deal 
with them. Prior to the arrival of 
the municipal Fire Department, the 
Industrial Fire Brigade can perform 
much valuable work. In the event 
of a series of fires whereby all the 
facilities of the municipal Fire De- 
partment are engaged, or in the event 
of the delayed arrival of the Fire De- 
partment, the Industrial Fire Brigade 
may be all that stands in the way of 
the complete destruction of the plant 
or building. 


Nearly every large industrial plant 
already has the nucleus of a good fire 
brigade in its safety engineer and its 
watchman, employees whose regular 
duties are such that they naturally 
fit into the organization of an Indus- 
trial Fire Brigade. The organization 
of an Industrial Fire Brigade should 
not be limited to the large industrial 
plants. Every sizable mercantile es- 
tablishment and office building offers 
opportunity for a Fire Brigade and 
should be organized accordingly. 


There is a special need for Indus- 
trial Fire Brigades in the small in- 
dustrial plants which are working on 


Fire Brigades 


sub-contracts for large industries en- 
gaged in the manufacture of war ma- 
terials. Many of these small plants 
have just come to life within recent 
years as a result of the increased in- 
dustrial activity. The fire protection 
facilities in most of these plants are 
woefully inadequate, and the numer- 
ous hazards which abound in them 
present a grave fire problem. This 
problem is all the more serious when 
it is understood that any interrup- 
tion of the protection of these plants 
will seriously affect the protection of 
war materials of the large plants for 
whom they are working. The Fire 
Chiefs, therefore, are making a spe- 
cial effort to bring the small plants 
into the fire defense program, and 
special attention is being given to 
the organization and training of an 
Industrial Fire Brigade within them. 
In small plants having an insufficient 
number of persons for the organiza- 
tion of an Industrial Fire Brigade, 
the industrial fire defense training 
should be given to at least the key 
personnel of such plant. 


The responsibility for the organ- 
ization and training of these Indus- 
trial Fire Brigades falls upon the 
Chiefs of the Fire Departments. It 
is the job of every such Chief to 
contact the officials of all Industrial 
plants, mercantile establishments and 
office buildings in his community and 
to conduct all arrangements relative 
to their organization and training 
program. He should be consulted by 
plant officials and Fire Brigade Chiefs 
on matters of mutual cooperation, the 
correction of fire hazards, the ade- 
quacy of fire protection facilities, 
etc. 


In the selection of personnel, great 
care and judgment should be exer- 
cised. The plant or building man- 
ager should have the assistance of the 
shop foreman and department heads. 
Fire Department officials are ready 
to offer their assistance to the man- 
ager in advising him on this impor- 
tant matter. Loyalty is the first requi- 
site for membership in an Industrial 
Fire Brigade. It is essential that the 
men who are entrusted with the safe- 
ty of the entire plant as well as that 
of the employees, be loyal beyond 
any question. Secondly, fitness for 
Fire Brigade service requires a pe- 
culiar combination of physical stam- 
ina and judgment. The ability to 


decide quickly in emergencies and a 
high degree of self-possession are 
most desirable qualities. Careful 
consideration should also be given to 
age, ability to speak and readily un- 
derstand English. It is important 
that Fire Brigade members have a 
general knowledge of the character 
of the construction and occupancy of 
the buildings or plant including the 
location of stairways, elevator shafts, 
valves, and a familiarity of their op- 
eration. The Industrial Fire Chief 
in a large plant should preferably be 
a full time employee. In a small 
plant, mercantile or office building, 
the master mechanic or maintenance 
superintendent will usually make a 
suitable Chief. 


The Chiefs and members of the In- 
dustrial Fire Brigades should be en- 
couraged to attend special training 
courses at the Fire Department 
Training School where they should 
receive special instruction pertaining 
to their duties. Where only the Chiefs 
of the Industrial Brigades receive in- 
struction at the Fire Department 
Training School the other members 
of the Brigade should receive instruc- 
tion and training from the Fire Bri- 
gade Chief on the premises of their 
employer. As the primary purpose 
of the Industrial Fire Brigade is to 
supplement the fire protection facili- 
ties of the municipal Fire Depart- 
ment, it is important that the equip- 
ment of all Industrial Fire Brigades 
be standardized and its hose connec- 
tions made interchangeable with those 
of the municipal Fire Department. 
Therefore, the Fire Department of- 
ficials should be, consulted to act in 
a close advisory capacity to all In- 
dustrial Fire Brigades in their re- 
spective communities with reference 
tg the purchase of equipment and fire 
protection facilities, if such services 
are desired. The plan of organizing 
and training Industrial Fire Brigades 
as adopted by the Milwaukee County 
Fire Chiefs is not new or original 
with us. We have merely combined 
in an organized form what we con- 
sider to be the best ideas and recom- 
mendations of the International As- 
sociation of Fire Chiefs, the Nation- 
al Board of Fire Underwriters, the 
National Fire Protection Association, 
and other recognized authorities. As 
a result of comprehensive research on 
the subject of Industrial Fire Bri- 
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gades, we have gathered together the 
best material and information avail- 
able. This material dealing with the 
organization of Industrial Fire Bri- 
gades is available at this conference to 
all who desire it. 


It is extremely important that 
proper cooperation be worked out 
between the municipal Fire Depart- 
ment and all Industrial Fire Brigades. 
In every case careful plans should be 
worked out in advance as to exact- 
ly what each department is expected 
to do in the event of a fire in the 
plant. Failure to do this in advance 
may have serious consequences. 


Every Industrial Fire Brigade 
should be given full information con- 
cerning the amount of equipment 
scheduled to respond on first or great- 
er alarms in their particular plant. 
The municipal Fire Department 
should be supplied with a complete 
list of all fire fighting and fire pro- 
tection facilities in each plant. This 
list should include the number of 
members in the Plant Fire Brigade, 
and the names, addresses, and tele- 
phone numbers of the key officers of 
the Brigade. 


Some form of insignia which 
could be recognized as a fire line pass 
should be issued to the Officers and 
members of an Industrial Fire Bri- 
gade in order that they will have no 
difficulty in getting through the fire 
lines during a fire in that plant. 


It should be thoroughly impressed 
on every member of each Industrial 
Fire Brigade that the municipal Fire 
Department shall be immediately 
called for every fire. Fire Depart- 
mient records reveal that a delay in 
calling the municipal Fire Depart- 
ment has resulted in many large fires. 
The Officers of the Industrial Fire 
Brigade may be familiar with all the 
hazards contained in their plants, but 
they are not always experienced in 
fire fighting. 

There may be some plants where 
the municipal Fire Department should 
operate only at the direction of the 
plant Fire Chief. This would be the 
procedure in plants where special 
processes are being employed; espe- 
cially those plants wherein consid- 
erable damage would result from the 
unwise use of water or other extin- 
guishing agents. In plants where 
processes and conditions change from 
day to day, only a Fire Brigade Offi- 
cer at the plant could possibly know 
the exact condition at the time the 
fire occurs. In all such cases the mu- 
nicipal Fire Department should im- 
mediately be called in order that they 
will be available at the scene of the 
fire in the event they are needed. 
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Certain provisions must be made in 
preparing for the services of the mu- 
nicipal Fire Department should such 
services ever be required. If the 
plant is located in proximity to natur- 
al water supplies, landings should be 


provided and made _ suitable for 
pumping engines to take suction 
therefrom. 


All road ways should be maintained 
clear and in good order at all times 
to allow the fire apparatus to enter 
the plant without loss of time. 

All watchmen should be instructed 
to have yard gates open and in case 
of fire, to be ready to direct the fire 
apparatus to the scene. Where the 
plant does not have a gate watchman, 
the Industrial Fire Chief should see 
that a member of the Fire Brigade 
meets the municipal Fire Department 
at the entrance to the plant to direct 
the fire apparatus to the scene. 

Where the plants contain railroad 
tracks, a system should prevail where- 
by the freight cars will not block im- 
portant crossings which may be nec- 
essary to reach the various buildings. 

Officers of the municipal Fire De- 
partment should be invited to inspect 
the property from time to time in or- 
der to familiarize themselves with the 
construction, occupancy, life and fire 
hazards of the entire establishments. 
During such inspection the Chief of 
the Industrial Fire Brigade should 
accompany the Officers of the munic- 
ipal Fire Department, and the Indus- 
trial Fire Brigade leader in charge 
of each building, room or special 
processes, should accompany the in- 
spectors in their particular area. The 
Brigade Fire Chief should acquaint 
the municipal Fire Department with 
all the hazards and unusual conditions 
in or about their plant. The munici- 
pal Fire Department should be asked 
to offer instructions and suggestions 
for the improvement of fire protec- 
tion facilities and fire fighting meth- 
ods. Members of the municipal Fire 
Department should be invited to be 
present during a test of the fire pro- 
tection system by insurance inspect- 
ors. 

In presenting this summary deal- 
ing with the necessity of organizing 
an Industrial Fire Brigade, it is nec- 
essary also that you have some infor- 
mation or, as one might call it, a 
guide for the organization of an In- 
dustrial Fire Brigade. 

eee 

I have stated that a Fire Brigade 
organization should have a Chief, and 
that for large plants he should prefer- 
ably be full paid. The Chief must 
have full charge at a fire, until the 
arrival of the municipal Fire Depart- 
ment. He should be responsible for 





the instruction and training of the 
members of the Fire Brigade. He 
should be charged with the mainte- 
nance of all fire apparatus at all times. 
He should test all fire appliances. The 
Chief should have an Assistant Chief 
assigned to him. This Officer should 
have similar qualifications to those re- 
quired for Chief, and be able to take 
full charge in the absence of that 
Officer. Arrangements should be 
made so that the Assistant Chief will 
always be present in case of the ab- 
sence of the Chief. 

A large Fire Brigade should be or- 
ganized in the form of Companies, 
with a Captain in command of each 
Company. A Captain should be ap- 
pointed from among the heads of sev- 
eral Departments of the establish- 
ment. The Captain should be a re- 
sponsible person who is capable of 
taking charge at a fire in the absence 
of a senior Officer. Such Captains 
should rank first, second and third so 
that their order of succession may be 
clearly determined in the absence of 
superiors. 

In forming a Company the men 
should be selected from among the 
regular employees of the various De- 
partments as may seem desirable. In 
general, the men should be familiar 
with the various processes, arrange- 
ments, exits, etc., of the entire prop- 
erty. 

The strength of a Company should 
not be less than ten men. No less 
than four men should be assigned to 
a line of hose. It is desirable that 
one Company be made up of men in 
the maintenance department and 
should include millwrights, steamfit- 
ters, electricians, etc. 

In Plants having fire pumps, the 
Engineer or his chief assistant should 
be a member of the Fire Brigade. 

All firemen must realize the im- 
portance of absolute discipline and 
the necessity of instant response to a 
fire alarm. 

Special Fire Department regula- 
tions should be prepared in which 
special features of hazards, the ex- 
tinguishment of fire due to some un- 
usual process, etc., can be incorpor- 
ated. 

Special duties should be assigned 
to the various members of the De- 
partment. Information as to the lo- 
cation of valves, standpipes, fire ex- 
tinguisher equipment, etc., should be 
included. These regulations should 
be posted in the Fire Department 
Headquarters of the Plant, and 


printed on a card and placed in the 
hands of each employee. 

Maximum efficiency cannot be ex- 
pected from Officers or firemen un- 
less they are kept fully informed on 











all phases of fire prevention and fire 
extinguishment. They should be af- 
forded every opportunity for improv- 
ing their knowledge of this special- 
ized subject, and should be encour- 
aged to attend the training school of 
the local Fire Department. 

No Fire Brigade can function 
properly and efficiently unless an ap- 
proved fire alarm system has been in- 
stalled within the plant. Such fire 
alarm system, covering the entire 
premises, provides a means for quick- 
ly summoning the Fire Brigades to 
the fire. Prompt action means small- 
er fires. Therefore, it is essential 
that a proper fire alarm system be in- 
stalled with a suitable code devised 
to designate the location of the fire. 
This Code should be printed and 
posted in conspicuous places through- 
out the plant. 

Suitable arrangements should be 
provided, for promptly calling the 
nearest municipal Fire Department, 
by. means of a fire alarm box, or by 
other method appropriate to local 
conditions. At all times, the munici- 
pal Fire Department should be sum- 
moned immediately. 

Arrangements should be made 
whereby members of the Plant Fire 
Brigade can be reached while off- 
duty. 

For the purpose of identification of 
plant Fire Brigade members, a badge 
should be furnished by the manage- 
ment, to be used in addition to other 
identification as ordered by the Plant 
management and the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

Drills should be held twice a month, 
or oftener as necessary, and held dur- 
ing paid time. An assumption should 
be made that a fire is progressing in 
a certain location, and dealt with as 
required. The location of drills 
should be changed each time so that 
the men will become familiar with all 
conditions and parts of the plant, and 
be able to cover every conceivable 
emergency that may arise. 

Various systems may be _ used, 
namely, (a) Always giving a regu- 
lar alarm as for a fire; (b) Regular 
drills at fixed times, with periodical 
alarms for test purposes. 

The latter system is usually bet- 
ter, for it is less likely to disorgan- 
ize work, or interfere with produc- 
tion, which tends to bring the Fire 
Department into disfavor with the 
management. 

Drills should always be carried out 
under discipline, and at a very mod- 
erate pace, and with accuracy. This 
will insure speed when required at a 
fire. 

It is essential that all members of 
the Brigade be regularly examined as 
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to their knowledge of the location of 
fire alarm boxes, and the meaning of 
the various fire alarm signals. 


Drills should embrace the making 
of hose connections with hydrants, 
unreeling and stretching hose without 
kinks, coupling and uncoupling, at- 
taching play pipes, carrying hose up 
ladders, over roofs, and through the 
interior of buildings, reaching inac- 
cessible and out-of-the-way places, 
including basements, sub-basements, 
attics, etc. It is important that the 
inen should become trained in holding 
the play pipes, also moving and carry- 
ing the hose lines while under pres- 
sure. Asa general rule, water should 
be turned on for all practice work, 
except during freezing weather. At 
times when conditions are favorable, 
a sufficient number of hose lines 
should be stretched to test the maxi- 
nium capacity of the water distribu- 
tion system and pumps. 

Firemen should have a good knowl- 
edge of knots and their uses. 

In general all firemen, regardless 
of the Company to which they belong, 
should be trained to handle any and 
all of the fire apparatus provided ; 
also to act in any desired capacity 
either in handling first aid appliances, 
hose, ladders, chemical engines, or 
doing salvage work. 

It is very desirable that firemen be 
proficient in first aid to the injured, 
fully understanding how to resusci- 
tate persons suffering from electric 
shock, or asphyxiation. Where gas 
inasks are provided for emergency 
use, a certain number of men should 
be trained in their use. Certain in- 
dustries require special gas masks to 
deal with various specific gases which 
may be encountered. 

For department stores and other 
places where the public assemble, the 
sounding of a fire alarm may result 
in a panic, and should be avoided. 
For such places fire drills should be 
held outside of regular business 
hours. 

When shops or other industrial 
plants are operated at night, provi- 
sion should be made for fire drills 
similar to that of the day force. In 
large plants remote from public fire 
protection and operating only a day 
shift, efficient night fire brigade serv- 
ice may be had by organizing and 
drilling the watchmen, cleaners, and 
repair men who may be regularly em- 
ployed at night. These men should 
be subject to the same general rules 
as govern the day Brigade, and be 
regularly drilled in the efficient han- 
dling of all apparatus. 

At the conclusion of practice drills 
and on order from the Chief, the 
Companies should return all fire fight- 
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ing apparatus to its proper place 
where it will be in readiness to re- 
spond to a fire call. If hose has been 
wet it should be thoroughly dried be- 
fore being placed upon the reels, and 
replaced with dry spare hose. 

A department should be organized, 
drilled and maintained with the idea 
that fires shall be quickly controlled. 
The person nearest to the fire should 
give the alarm immediately. The 
first officers to arrive in the area 
should take immediate charge, put- 
ting available men to work on the fire, 
using the local first aid apparatus, 
ascertain whether an alarm has been 
turned in, and delegate men, previ- 
ously selected, to attend to the salv- 
age, such as covering stock, prevent- 
ing water damage, ventilating, etc. 

In sprinklered plants, Brigade Of- 
ficers should delegate men to the 
sprinkler valves to make sure that 
they are open, that the fire pump (if 
there be such) is immediately started, 
see that the Brigade is assembled, and 
hose laid from hydrants. 

All members of the Brigade should 
be instructed in the operation of the 
automatic sprinkler system, and have 
a knowledge of the location of all 
water control valves. They must be 
instructed that in case of fire, sprin- 
kler control valves must be examined 
to see that they are open wide. 

In case of fire in a sprinklered 
building, hose should always be laid 
ready for use, but judgment used as 
to whether water be turned on. In 
the majority of cases the sprinklers 
will distribute the water better than 
is possible with a hose stream. ' 

In case of large sprinkler pipes 
breaking, through collapse of the 
roof or other cause, the water sup- 
plying the sprinkler system should be 
shut off if necessary to maintain the 
water pressure for hose streams 
which will then have to be used. 

The fire chief or person in direct 
charge of the system should be the 
only person to authorize the closing 
of any valve that controls water for 
fire apparatus. 

Certain men from each division 
should be delegated to remain in their 
several departments, closing fire 
doors, shutting down power, closing 
fire shutters, skylights, and taking 
other necessary precautions to guard 
their particular departments in case 
the fire shall spread. Captains and 
men in departments immediately ad- 
joining the fire should carry out these 
duties carefully, and in addition get 
their hose and other apparatus out 
and take position behind fire doors 
or other points of vantage, to protect 
their departments in case the fire 


should approach. 
(Continued on page 29) 
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Alien Insurance in the 
United States 


HE present study stems from 

I one made several years ago by 

the American Mutual Alliance, 
which compiled certain information 
upon the United States operations of 
alien insurance companies during the 
decade 1928-1937, and published it in 
a pamphlet entitled “Alien Insurance 
in the United States.” The original 
study’s findings, expressed in the 
briefest terms, were: 

The United States branch offices 
of alien fire insurance and casualty 
insurance companies received $2,044,- 
689,443 in premiums during the 
decade 1928-1937—of which $139,- 


457,904 was remitted to home offices 


as far separated as London, Paris, 
Madrid, Oslo, Trieste, Tokio, Hong 
Kong, Auckland and Sydney. 

Alien-controlled fire insurance and 
casualty insurance companies in the 
United States received $1,020,597,- 
484 in premiums during the decade 
1928-1937—out of which they paid 
dividends of $58,035,338 to their 
stockholders, which are largely alien 
insurance companies. 

Since that time this publication has 
compiled annually similar informa- 
tion. In 1938 such companies showed 
a decline of about 5% from their 
1937 premium volume, but there was 
an increase in the amount of remit- 


PREMIUMS WRITTEN 





tances to foreign home offices and in 
dividends to stockholders. The pre- 
mium volume of 1939 showed a slight 
drop from that of 1938, but there was 
a decided drop in the amount of re- 
mittances and dividends. In 1940 
there was an increase of about 4% 
over 1939 in premium volume, and a 
large increase in the total of remit- 
tances and dividends. In 1941 there 
was another increase in premium vol- 
ume of such companies of 8.7% over 
1940, and an increase of 14.9% in 
the total of remittances and dividends. 
The 1944 figures included in this tab- 
ulation reveal an increase in premium 
volume of such companies of 16.5% 
over 1943, and an increase of 27.3% 
in the total of remittances and divi- 
dends. 


The following table shows the 
comparative premiums, remittances, 
and dividends for the past two years: 


, No. 1943 No. 1944 
Se Te SONNE IRIN ER sos a's vo ndscbsswdidceniacsstsoenes 55 $105,720,843 54 $138,439,568 
I I PRINS C8 oo on 5.8 8 0cesc Riecsadevewwredsacezve 11 95,466,605 11 101,639,964 
ee OO NE IRE CO ic ciecikccawkerrcedsscoodecavceeoeseuss 43 72,850,858 45 82,638,031 
Pau ee GE ORIES TUR. COE. ook 5.5 a. Fno.c cca cdeccccclcncseeceeses 11 59,631,594 11 66,342,655 

Total U. S. Premiums of Alien and Alien Controlled 
ee Ge CE CEI oo a. 5 oo ccrloaccd cnc uccewseinadectiieein $333,669,900 $389,060,218 
REMITTANCES TO ALIEN HOME OFFICES 
No. 1943 No. 1944 
es ae Beate CONNIE Ss occ c ooo Se cse dec c eatescsdeceSeve 55 $ 6,932,641 54 $ 9,023,523 
Alsete Canmaity Ensarance Compawies. o.o6o ss cecticeccessvccncscsssse coe 11 3,823,576 11 6,290,848 
DIVIDENDS TO STOCKHOLDERS 
No. 1943 No. 1944 
ih Cane ee BOR ON. a. nc cctcccuae tae esse cnenwanses 43 $ 4,060,011 45 3,881,998 
Pees Cer ee CANAIEe “TO. COG soon hc Sslerinei sided esageds 11 2,680,000 11 3,065,000 


Total Remittances and Dividends of Alien and Alien Controlled 


Fire and Casualty Insurance Companies....................- 


, ao insurance companies are 
those incorporated in foreign 
countries, and licensed to conduct 
business in the United States through 
branch offices. Alien-controlled insur- 
ance companies are those incorporated 
in the United States but openly con- 
trolled, through stock ownership, by 
insurance companies of foreign coun- 
tries or by other alien interests. It 
without saying that many 
United States insurance companies 
have alien stockholders, and in some 
cases the alien ownership may be such 
that it really controls the company. 
But no effort has been made here to 
do the detective work which would be 
required to determine whether there 
are American insurance carriers thus 
under alien control; as probably there 
are very few, or none, such com- 
panies. The alien control of the com- 


goes 


panies here included is in every case 
openly admitted, and a matter of pub- 
lic record. 

One of the principal reasons why 
so much business is done by alien in- 
surance carriers is that in the past it 
has not been much more difficult for 
an alien company to establish itself 
in the United States than it has been 
to organize a domestic company. In 
almost all cases it has been necessary 
only for the alien company to deposit 
a minimum amount of securities with 
the insurance department of one 
state. Then it could proceed to be li- 
censed in most of the other states in 
the same fashion as a domestic com- 
pany. When an alien company thus 
established itself the state in which it 
placed this deposit capital was con- 
sidered the location of its principal 
office in the United States. 


$ 17,496,228 


$ 22,261,369 


Often an alien company secured 
control or ownership of a company 
which had been incorporated in the 
United States. Such companies, re- 
ferred to here as alien-controlled 
companies, are to all intents and pur- 
poses alien companies—their under- 
writing and management policies are 
alien-controlled, and the larger por- 
tion of their profits are normally dis- 
tributed in the form of dividends to 
alien stockholders. 

Statistics upon the 1944 business 
of all alien and alien-controlled fire 
insurance and casualty insurance 
companies licensed to do business in 
this country are shown upon the 
following pages. A minus sign pre- 
ceeding the figure in the “remittance 
to home office” column signifies that 
there were home office remittances in 
that amount to the American branch 
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1944 Business 


ALIEN CONTROLLED FIRE INSURANCE COMPANIES 





Alien Surplus 
Location of Control Premiums Plus Dividends 
Company Home Office Effected Written Capital Paid 

Alvany Insurance Co. 

(Atlas Assurance Co., England).............0. New York....ccc00 1922 ¢$ 692,933 $ 2,492,054 $ 50,000 
American Central Ins. Co. 

(Commercial Union, England)...............0 New York. ..65. i 1916 2,942,053 4,574,071 175,000 
American & Foreign Ins. Co. 

(British & Foreign Marine, Eng.)............. New VGiiivc.cesces 1897 2,609,218 5,524,437 225,000 
American Union Insurance Co. 

(Scottish Union & Natl., Scotland)............. New VOPle. ci ccacck 1923 360,874 3,234,277 100,009 
Caledonian American Ins. Co. 

(Catedontan Ins., Scotland) «... 6.06 cco ecscceed few Yorke. <c.c..08 1898 718,100 977,358 40,000 
California Ins. Co. 

(Commercial Union, England).................San Francisco...... 1913 1,787,387 3,306,022 100,000 
Capital Fire Ins. Co. of Cal. 

(Royal Ins. 'Co., Bngiand) oc. ois. ences cesses ee Sacramento........ 1926 624,216 2,048,629 30,000 
Central Union Ins. Co. 

(Scottish Union & Natl., Scotland)............. Flemington, N. J... 1929 173,336 1,632,119 25,000 
Christiania Genl. Ins. Corp. of N. Y. 

(Christiania Genl., Norway). ...<<.-<s0seecsee< New Work... «+46 sc« 1940 1,745,202 1,185,509 0 
Columbia Ins. Co. of N. Y. 

(Phoenix Assurance, Engiland)................. New York... ......- 1901 1,013,113 2,309,839 100,000 
Commercial Union Fire Ins. Co. 

(Commercial Union, England)................. New York......... 1891 1,418,093 1,934,038 60,000 
Commonwealth Ins. Co. 

(No. British & Mercantile, England)........... New York......... 1907 2,503,397 5,548,083 200,000 
Constitution Reinsurance Corp. of N. Y. 

Cpantea tne. Co. Denmark) <i... ccccescccescces New York......... 1940 1,283,344 1,027,201 0 
Detroit Natl. Fire Ins. Co. 

(Royal Insurance, England) .........<ec-secece lt i 1941 Reinsured 394,753 0 
Eagle Fire Co. of N. Y. 

(Norwich Union, England)................ce-6 New York..:......< 1923 757,963 1,601,525 74,998 
Eureka Security Fire & Marine 

(Pearl Assurance, England) ......<...c0.cces08 :Cincinnati...... he 1934 3,786,511 3,492,271 0 
Excess Reinsurance Co. of America 

(Bowring & Co.; Heath & Co., England)....... Philadelphia....... 1923 Reinsured 774,248 0 
Federal Union Insurance Co. . 

(Liverpool & London & Globe, England)...... of 1923 1,396,906 2,361,749 75,000 
General Security Assur. Corp. of N. Y. 

(General Fire Assur. Co., France).............. re. 1941 3,104,517 1,897,771 0 
Homeland Ins. Co. of America 

(No. British & Mercantile, England)........... New York....... : 1927 1,413,022 2,881,131 50,000 
Hudson Insurance Co. 

(Skandia Insurance. Sweden).............2--..) lew Vor.s.c.0...- 1918 738,749 928,141 0 
Imperial Assurance Co. 

(Phoenix Assurance, England)............... i kk. 1899 1,331,958 2,749,523 100,000 
Lion Fire Ins. Co. of N. Y. 

(Slavia Mutual Ins. Bank, Czech.)............. INOW WOE visccc oss 1928 7,146 274,439 0 
Louisville Fire & Marine Ins. Co. 

(LaMetropolitana Compania, Cuba)............ LOUISVEIC 0665.0 1944 1,521,244 2,046,274 2,000 
Manhattan Fire & Marine Ins. Co. 

(Eendon Assurance, Fnwland) . . .....0.0-covtess New Work. <<<... 1924 1,176,464 2,232,983 50,000 
Mercantile Ins. Co. of America 

(No. British & Mercantile, England)........... New VOPR. .0:00:. 0%. 1897 2,504,137 5,264,430 200,000 
Monarch Fire Ins. Co. 

(Pearl Assurance, England)................e0. Cleveland.......... 1934 1,635,506 1,655,638 0 
Newark Fire Ins. Co 

(Royal Pnsuranceé. EM@land) oo. uc..ccciciceciecciccces WOW crosses oc8's-s 1917 4,473,502 6,901,023 350,000 
Nc. American Fire & Marine Reins. Corp. 

(Swiss Reinsurance Corp., Switzerland)......... New York..... 1940 58,060 2,042,715 0 
Orient Insurance Co. 

(London & Lancashire, England)............... Farttord. ..<..<.. if 1900 & 2,127,947 4,163,165 100,009 
Patriotic Insurance Co. 

(Sun Insurance Office, England)............... New York...... sos 1922 983,858 2,481,749 0 
Pennsylvania Fire Ins. Co. 

(No. British & Mercantile, England)........... Philadelphia....... 1917 5,573,497 10,073,014 450,000 
Potomac Insurance Co. 

(General Accident, Scotland).............0e2006 Washington...... 1911 3,415,661 3,056,757 0 
Provident Fire Ins. Co. 

CRiaaeal TExChetee, TNGlANG) cic sicin esis ice ci engine New Yorke......... 1924 1,389,788 1,961,419 0 
Prudential Ins. Co. of Great Britain 

(Prudential Assurance, England)............... NeW 2G... 1922 4,988,467 1,626,041 60,000 
Queen Insurance Co. of America 

(Royal Insurance, England)..........seeeecees New Mork.-:.:.. ie 1891 11,370,792 13,902,624 800,000 
Safeguard Ins. Co. ‘ 

(London & Lancashire, England)............... New YOrk:........ 1915 920,256 2,295,225 100,000 


Seaboard Fire & Marine Ins. Co. of N. Y. ae 
(Yorkshire Ins. Co., England)............... .. New York...... i 1938 1,445,035 1,663,227 0 
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1944 Business 


ALIEN CONTROLLED FIRE INSURANCE COMPANIES (Continued) 


Alien 
Location of Control 
Company Home Office Effected 
Seaboard Insurance Co. 
Crowe: Tne. Co. OF Bam) «oc koi cscs cece vawedes Baltimore. s.cccees 1935 
Star Insurance Co. of America 
(Liverpool & London & Globe, England)....... New WORK. ..566.. 1897 
Sun Underwriters Ins. Co. 
(Sun Insurance Office, England)...............New York......... 1930 
United Firemens Ins. Co. of Philadelphia 
(Phoenix Assurance, England)................+. Philadelphia....... 1920 
Unity Fire Ins. Corp., New York 
(General Fire Assurance, France).............. oS. re 1942 
Virginia Fire & Marine Ins. Co. 
(Laverpool Loudon & Globe) occ cccccccccsccees Richmond, Va...... 1943 
Zurich Fire Ins. Co. of N. Y. 
(Zurich General Acc. Switzerland).............. OW SORE «60500040 1929 


TOTALS—45 Alien Controlled Fire Insurance Companies........ 


1944 Business 








ALIEN CONTROLLED CASUALTY INSURANCE COMPANIES 


Location of Premiums 
Company Home Office Written 

American Guarantee & Liab. Ins. Co................New York........ $ is 
Cometess Casualty Company... ciciccccccccccccccese New York........ 4,478,660 
Hagle Indemmity Company. ...6...6.ccccesccccscee New York........ 6, 731,409 
Globe Tademtity Company. ...... soc cccsccccccces NOW BORK e ccc esce 19,727, 987 
London & Lancashire Indemnity Co..............-. NeW TORK... . 500% 4,208, 984 
No. American Casualty & Surety Reins. Corp....... ee 136,078 
Norwich Union Indemnity Company................ New York........ 403,768 
Phoenix Indemnity Company.......2....ccccccccee New York........ 4,810,878 
ROPE! TUOOMEINEY CONMIDERT «66d cccesiecscccceecetes New York......... 19,458,844 
Sun Indemnity Company of New York............. New York....... 3,688,519 
Yorkshire Indemnity Company,.,...............-. New York.......5<.. 1,280,414 


TOTALS—11 Alien Controlled Casualty Ins. Companies......... $ 66,342,655 


1944 Business 


Surplus 

Premiums Plus Dividends 

Written Capital Paid 
548,443 1,308,061 0 
3,237,956 3,427,048 175,000 
800,590 1,189,360 9 
1,353,124 2,347,875 100,000 
787,648 1,068,374 50,000 
1,034,214 2,433,964 40,000 
883,804 2,243,892 0 
$ 82,638,031  $128,534,046 $ 3,881,998 





ALIEN BRANCH FIRE INSURANCE COMPANIES 


Company Location of 
Home Office 

ee RO Ce EOE. s. 6 kb ov. cde beinbenscdebeenekscedees Pa ee 
INE 0 Boe. aoa 8:0 <0 4-6 we aeemtevesoteseewara ee A 
DeeTEeE PUMOOTEO FIBBUNEMED CO. ooo ciids We. cecicewscteesies ease BS eer 
Druen & Poreian Marine Ins. Co., Ltd... ccccsccccceccccsewe BO ee 
I TO cad me aele are v's oes cede oa bree cones ee 
BO EEE CO Eee EE OO 
ee On III oo aca: 6- 0g: ofa: ord e's oi Pala nce «elninw ales herd ere 
Se MINNOS CIOE, BGG oc oie veecicecesewcesnneweeuenses Co eee 
EE UNI EM isis a wie'ee 0:tyedib-e5 6 ding did we os oe alain re 
a a re eee err ee 
Pe Se INS 0, BAG chic. co.cc coc cer cesccocnssic a eee 
Premen ton & Universal 808. Co........ d.cicccccccccasaevsstes - France... 

I II rats Scie Sard. din Wa MMe. c vib a hie 6 onc ewe eae OS ee 
De MEO ONT CO, DIG. | cecccc cess cqrecvnesteswenet eS eee 
Law, Union & Rock Ins. Co., Ltd..... AF Ee OS eee re 
Liveseoot & London & Globe Ins. Co., Lid... ..cesscecceccscws Bagiand......... 
RI EID i Peic oi cave eee yg co ebees 044 014 He Hho sos. geiewee HOH England.. 
Pe ae Ee BI. CO, BAG a ieonc asc wsiccieins oociss sins wus a, 
London & Provincial Marine and General Ins. Co. Ltd.......... LO 
Leadon & Seottish Assurance Corp., LAG... ccccccscccccevees a 
re I I 2c os) a'c bcle Wis ob Oe.b oe Rev bes ved bes cous Ae 
pa NG oD Sc er ee ee oO Ae 
Netherlands Insurance Co., Ltd..........cccccccccccses eS . Curacao... 
EE EE SER 2 ee ee ee ane eee New Zealand..... 
North British & Mercantile Ins. aces ctuitcemceneccsced England.. 
CE SOI UE eg 5 a gcis 8 bo ao cine disc b cise Bhsleeicls nave’ England... ; Fes 
pee on” ee aS” ee ee ee a” re 
Ce I US 0 a iin soe vo cans s He cosledeee re oe. ids 
NT ERIE MTA o's ch sid are WAM a dei SEM RNn Owe ewbaen ae ee 


Surplus Voluntary 
Plus And Special Dividends 
Capital Reserves Paid 
CBO | ..at008 eee 0 
YY eee 250,000 
2,500,000 2,254,124 75,000 
12,500,000 11,515,829 1,000,000 
2,868,268 15,000 250,000 
2,550,000 44,292 0 
Pad ©. ccnrinsoeds 0 
Ge. swsiecendes 440,000 
10,000,000 9,935,624 850,000 
SMOGETS «vw casein 200,000 
2, 017, 515 600,000 0 
$49,083,616 $24,364,869 $3,065,000 
Surplus Net Remit- 
Premiums Plus tance to 
Written Capital Home Office 
$ 1,788,241 $ 2,751,633 $ 148,058 
4,253,080 3,217,518 199,982 
63,009 2,195,156 72,875 
2,294,004 2,822,365 128,418 
422,063 848,901 46,723 
2,363,722 1,768,219 27,604 
320,909 649,919 — 20,723 
30,612 270,677 465 
2,205,227 2,810,303 333,568 
7,997,382 8,126,029 1,274,786 
840,072 3,056,020 126,055 
22,413 1,012,275 0 
714,734 1,500,481 82,000 
984,381 1,064,379 178,122 
765,950 1,428,054 77,526 
10,798,241 8,006,383 505,374 
4,856,129 5,515,463 211,914 
3,885,052 3,239,393 207,784 
415,218 903,402 27,418 
395,034 1,160,242 43,906 
2,719,590 4, '689, 683 439,752 
75,330 842,357 246,058 
607,309 851,555 440 
1,500,643 1,422,715 —358,088 
8,290,022 6,666,539 685,615 
5,844,425 2,700,088 183,352 
4,309,713 1,597,952 211,106 
455,793 796,890 283,535 
485,690 1,131,979 6,393 
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1944 Business 


ALIEN BRANCH FIRE INSURANCE COMPANIES (Continued) 


Company 
Palatine Insurance Co., 
LaPaternelle Fire & General Ins. Co., 
Phoenix Assurance Co., 


Royal Exchange Assurance 


Scottish Union & National Ins. 


Standard Marine Ins. Co., 
State Assurance Co., 


Thames & Mercy Marine Ins. Co., 


Ltd 
Peart Assurance C6... LAG... «i.co<oces ee 
ee 
Reliance Marine Ins. So. Ce Ee One ee 


mova: Insurance Co., Ltt... 2... 0.600% 
ae 
ee Oo ae, ea cra 
Sanam Tneurance Ce... <2 ..5 0655. cose 
Seanamevin ims. Co. Etd........ 2.050 
Souta Tritish. Ins. Co. Lid...:.......... 
Ah” SRE eae 
RE earre Cac ces tied. 
Sun Insurance Office, Ltd............... 
ee 
Switzerland General Ins. Co., Ltd........ 
Led... 
Union Assurance Society, Ltd........... 
Union Ins. Society of Canton, Ltd....... 
Union Marine & Gen. Ins. Co., Ltd...... 
Union & Phenix Espanol Ins. Co basa aiareiaveve 
CN PI BI iiss 5 sobs cvisigcisiatices 
Weatern Asstirance Co....606cccccsccces 
Yorkshire Insurance Co:, Ltd........020 


Location of 

Home Office 
per | Sh eae 
A 


edits <seainsign eee a eer England.......-. 
alelagih ecobites eeune aula England. ........-. 
ete ne aiechiels Jarier Salta De 
Be eh oe ra Renee Ale Rc re 
« aeRO REE Oe Odeon eo 
Ten Pee. eee 
aidhsrace ee ark a nao ai oe 
5 a reeprccnelra tnt eieeeuoee esaerrcaenee SWOGMNs hve 5.04006 
ee ee ae Denmarik......... 
«Riad treo Chere aa teers New Zealand..... 
« ca gvenbubi ee Reesiane ereenaler aera Eniglang. .<...%% 
BT re ae Re a eee 
é bpes eo CES e ak aR S ee 
wi hdatawetana aielenia eateries Switzerland...... 
> a ed ra Switzerland...... 
Re ne ee Do 
» Sapna eeateibee nics wed leak oo ae 
Re ae nf So oe ee 
Seely oh Br ereuiater tas: enpuale On 
OPUS A meee ate eLeleveie’e ew nc ORO 


1944 Business 
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Surplus Net Remit- 

Premiums Plus tance to 
Written Capital Home Office 
987,306 2,201,756 111,198 
22,927 546,119 — 1,209 
3,970,231 8,141,311 1,000,000 
4,638,228 2,712,527 120,000 
496,056 777,989 297,566 
4,099,768 2,554,884 169,249 
11,674,724 10,728,062 561,080 
3,842,209 4,211,076 274,606 
2,756,463 3,491,187 205,713 
1,579,943 1,300,547 8,117 
1,153,411 1,024,644 0 
221,028 1,114,574 3,587 
2,631,048 3,303,742 85,246 
724,988 643,099 1,206 
5,396,872 2,048,024 252,171 
11,553,888 6,271,789 3,600 
1,061,205 1,437,171 66,016 
1,341,827 1,760,251 208,210 
987,306 1,469,067 89,464 
2,475,978 2,322,573 — 16,407 
1,477,274 2,038,319 80,000 
876,005 872,714 0 
22,413 1,176,013 0 
1,768,391 3,079,248 125,800 
2,076,091 1,252,181 8,292 
$138,439,568 $139,525,437 $ 9,023,523 


ALIEN BRANCH CASUALTY INSURANCE COMPANIES 


Location of Premiums 

Company Home Office Written 
AGCigent Ge CONMeiey ENG. COs. 665 oic-cesciess-ereicin Coes Switzerland...... $ 2,757,943 
CARMI, DRMEIIET Glo. 6. 5 oso. e 8.0 Ho ds 0bwnis cas cioes seen CamGGhe ics. ccd 225,528 
Car:& General Bie: Gare: DAG. i csi cdi cs cccescwsese Engiand.......... 2,778,569 
Employers Liab. Assurance Corp. Ltd........... +o eC EROIOMG... 056s es 28,899,828 
European Gen. Reinsurance Co. Ltd............. sea oo ann Garena 8,825,262 
Gen’! Accident, Fire & Life Assur. Corp., Ltd.. .. Scotland. 19,353,190 
Cunmautiee Co. GF NG: AMGEN. oo 65.6 sccetccs cicwsion Cangeas «s+. 299,788 
London Guarantee & Accident Co., Ltd.............. OO ae 8,193,646 
Ocean Accident & Guarantee Corp., Ltd.............. En@iend....... 7 9,256,788 
Provident Acc. & White Cross Ins. Co., Ltd....... a! 29 
Zurich Gen’l Accident & Liability Ins. Co............ Switzerland...... 21,049,393 
TOTALS—11 Alien Branch Casualty Insurance Companies....... $101,639,964 


Surplus Voluntary Net Remit- 
Plus And Special tance to 

Capital Reserves Home Office 
Val) | —_—_—— —235,741 
ee Ao — 15,331 
oe). | i eas 125,831 
12,500,000 5,648,432 1,539,429 
5,000,000 6,207,860 187,667 
15,000,000 6,441,965 2,453,510 
OES os oe de erees s 114,170 
(ey |) 950,000 
if | ee 1,134,320 
SEE, ©) cuerclokiacs 21,033 
14,003,552 7,000,000 15,960 
$67 ,582,7 16 $25 ,298, 257 $6, 200 ,848 





LET US LOOK 
AT THE RECORD 


(Continued from page 9) 
While their findings should not be 
taken to represent the country as a 
whole, they may indicate national 
tendencies. 
1. Approximately 7 per cent were 
in the teen-age group. 
2. More than half of the total fell 
in the 25-44 age group. 
More than 2 per cent were in 
the 65 and over age group. 


Ww 


While these results are significant 
they fail to tell the whole story be- 
cause the mileage traveled by each 
group is not given. Unfortunately, 
mileage by age groups is not avail- 
able. However, the percentages of 
licensed drivers in each group was 


determined in a nation-wide study by 
the National Safety Council in 1941. 
If this distribution holds for Indiana, 
the ratio of drinking drivers to li- 
censed drivers is below average in 
the teen-age group and the 65 and 
over group; in the 20-24 year group 
it is above average, and in the other 
two groups it is approximately aver- 
age, as shown below. 


Per Cent 
in Each Age 
Group of 
Per Cent Drinking Ratio 
of Drivers of 
Licensed Involved in Per- 
Age Group Drivers Accidents centages 
19 and under. 10 7.4 74 
20-24 13 15.4 1.18 
25-44 52 52.7 1.01 
45-64 cei Bb e.% 1.00 
65 and over 3 2.4 .80 


Chemical test surveys of drivers 
involved in a cross-section of acci- 
dent experience have shown from 13 


to 31 per cent of the drivers with 
sufficient body fluid alcohol concen- 
trations to definitely indicate that 
they were intoxicated. There is, 
therefore, good reason for believing 
that the officially reported figures, 
understate the true importance of al- 
cohol as a traffic accident factor. 


Accidental deaths of school-age 
children numbered 6,550 in 1944—1 
per cent less than the 1943 total for 
5 to 14 years. The death rate per 
100,000 population was 29.9, com- 
pared to rates of 50.2 to 276.5 for 
other age groups. 


The school-age rate was 27 per 
cent less than the 1922 rate—the 
year in which a national safety edu- 
cation program was begun. The rate 
for other age groups increased 3 per 
cent from 1922 to 1944. 
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The First Hundred Years 


T is impossible for me to express, 

as I would like, the pleasure it 

gives us to see you agents here 
together. When folks represent in- 
terests which have been intertwined 
for an unbroken century, there can- 
not help being a common bond, diffi- 
cult to define exactly, but very real. In 
my own case, recollections are stim- 
ulated that run back two-thirds of 
that time, for it is now more than 66 
years since I began to write policies, 
daily reports, monthly statements and 
all that. Years later, beginning in 
1896 it was my privilege to come in 
contact with all the agents of the Hol- 
yoke right in their own offices. Char- 
lie Webster, with us today, is one of 
the few now living. Those contacts, 
discussing things and getting the 
comments of the agents at first hand, 
have no doubt had an influence on me 
ever since. 

And now I want to talk with you 
a few minutes about the local agent, 
his influence, his value to his custom- 
ers, his own future. I am more and 
more impressed by the influence he 
has exerted, the service he has ren- 
dered and the prospect now before 
him. 

One hundred and two years ago the 
Holyoke Mutual began business with 
no agents. During the two years that 
followed, it must be that the directors 
became more and more impressed 
with two sound ideas. First, that the 
company ought to have a spread of 
business outside of Salem, and sec- 
ond, that the only practical way to 
get that spread of business was 
through the appointment of local 
agents, so in 1845 we find an appoint- 
ment at Portland, connected with 
Salem by the new Eastern Railroad, 
and at Fall River, connected with 
oston by the new Old Colony and 
Newport Railroad. And immediately 
the Holyoke began to accumulate 
business at points 150 miles apart, as 
well as at Gloucester, Ipswich, Lynn, 
Marblehead, Rockport, Wakefield, 
Woburn and other points. 

One hundred and two years ago, 
as you know, the Holyoke was doing 
business on the assessment plan. We 
can hardly doubt that it was largely 
owing to the influence of agents, and 
the information which came to the 
home office from agents, that the 
change was made in 1852 to the now 

An address delivered at a meeting celebrat- 


ing the 100th anniversary of the appointment 
of the first agents of the company in 1845. 


C. P. FAUNCE 


PRESIDENT 


HOLYOKE MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 





Cc. P. FAUNCE 


common plan of advance cash prem- 
iums in full, with cash dividends at 
expiration. 


Can we imagine the conditions un- 
der which those first agents were car- 
rying on? One hundred years ago 
the Agent was not fighting competi- 
tion so much as he was spreading in- 
formation, removing distrust and 
actually convincing people that it was 
desirable for the property owner to 
quit taking his own risk. 

One hundred years ago it is prob- 
able that the daily report, as we now 
know it, had not been invented. In- 
stead of that, there was the monthly 
report which was a hand-written copy 
of the agent’s policy register with 
the policy number, the name of the 
assured, the commencement, term and 
expiration of the policy, the amount 
insured, the rate, and the premium, 
on the left half of the folio, and the 
form of the policy on the right. How 
did the agent know what rate to 
charge? What instructions did a com- 
pany give? Apparently all agents 
were supposed to be competent. So 
far as Massachusetts companies were 
concerned, a Massachusetts agent re- 
quired no state license. 


In 1879 I began to work in an in- 
surance agency where the senior 
member of the firm was a man 82 
years old, who had begun building up 
the agency in 1851. He had done 
pioneer work in getting people to in- 
sure, but even around 1880 new risks 
were being picked up on property 
which had never been insured. 


In 1880, policies in mutual com- 
panies were commonly, almost exclus- 
ively, written at the home office upon 
receipt of applications signed by the 
assured. It was in fact quite a pro- 
ceeding for the applicant. He must 
not only sign the application, he must 
sign a deposit note and he must sign 
a receipt for dividend even though 
the policy was being renewed. 

In the early 80's, policies were or- 
dinarily written with the pen as they 
always had been. But very shortly 
agents became aware that the stand- 
ard form did not give the assured the 
protection he needed and so began the 
development of the printed form, 
every agent making up his own forms, 
in the attempt to add permits for 
everything which might be required 
te protect the customer. A permit for 
the use of kerosene for other pur- 
poses than lighting; a permit for a 
limited quantity of rubber cement in 
a shoe factory; a permit for every 
namable thing which might void the 
policy. It is easy to see how the in- 
fluence of the agent in actual contact 
with the situation must have influ- 
enced the development of the modern 
standard printed policy form, includ- 
ing the modern work and materials 
clause. It may be doubted whether 
forms now in common use on the or- 
dinary risk would have reached any 
such degree of standard protection to 
the assured had it not been for the 
continuous influence of the agent. 

In 1880 it was sometimes required, 
not only that there should be a limit 
to the amount of other insurance, but 
that it should be specifically stated 
what company carried that insurance. 
For instance; “Permission is hereby 
granted for $2,500 other insurance in 
the Nonesuch Mutual Fire Insurance 
Company.” 


In the 80’s it was the common thing 
for the agent to hold the policy until 
the premium was paid in full, except 
for special customers such as manu- 
facturers and merchants. 

In 1880 agents of out-of-state com- 
panies had some duties which would 
look strange to us now. One of these 
duties was to report, as of November 
1, the amount of net premiums for 
each company for the preceding 
twelve months and to send a check to 
the state treasurer for the tax on the 
same. The agent also had to file a 
separate bond for each company, 


making him liable for the amount of 











the tax which he later included as a 
credit on his monthly account. 

In 1880 no standard form of fire 
insurance policy was compulsory. An 
agent might represent a dozen com- 
panies with the policies of no two of 
them printed exactly the same. So a 
fire loss might occur with two com- 
panies on, one would be legally liable, 
the other would not. Certainly the 
influence of the agents must have 
been felt in the enactment by Massa- 
chusetts of the first state law requir- 
ing a standard fire insurance policy. 
Even after that standard form was 
adopted, it was quite a common thing 
for companies to issue policies which 
did not include loss by lightning; if 
the agent did not attach a lightning 
clause, and a lightning loss occurred, 
the company would quite certainly, 
and on good legal grounds, deny lia- 
bility. 

There can be no doubt that the in- 
fluence of the agent speeded the 
adoption of the printed forms which 
began to modify the provisions of 
the standard policy, first of all in- 
cluding a lightning clause. This 
clause, so simple then, has been am- 
plified from time to time, even in re- 
cent months, in pace with the develop- 
ment of electrical devices, beginning 
in the 80’s and spreading rapidly in 
the 90’s and now reflecting the 
changed attitude of the companies as 
to the liability assumed. 

In the 80’s, some companies were 
giving their agents the strictest in- 
structions as to how policies should be 
written so as to be exclusive rather 
than inclusive. It was not sufficient to 
describe household furniture as “con- 
tained in” a certain dwelling ; it must 
be written “while contained and only 
while contained.” That certainly does 
not sound like the present “10% off 
the premises.” 


In the early 80’s, rating was in a 
sad state. After the Chicago confla- 
gration in 1871 followed by Boston 
in 1872, there was apparently some- 
thing approaching hysteria among 
the companies. Everything was going 
to burn up. Rates must be “ade- 
quate.” All this led to a country-wide 
scale of general ratings which were 
so high that they fell by their own 
weight, resulting in a period when 
there was absolute demoralization as 
to rates, so that the companies in 
many cases were facing retirement 
from business by reason of insuffi- 
cient income and diminishing surplus. 

It was in the early 80’s that the 
situation began to be remedied, not by 
the companies directly, but by the 
formation of local boards of local 
agents who worked together in the 
maintenance of proper rates, under 
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the supervision of special agents in 
the newly formed “New England In- 
surance Exchange.” For some years, 
as an agent, I had the honor of being 
secretary of a local board, writing 
copy for a new tariff book and for 
additions and corrections. It is a far 
cry from that time to the present 
recognized demand for rates to be 
made by competent rating organiza- 
tions upon reports of qualified and 
unprejudiced engineers. 

A new situation appeared in the 
later 80’s rapidly developing in the 
early 90’s, from the spread of auto- 
matic sprinkler systems, especially in 
manufacturing risks. This made it 
much easier for the agent in placing 
manufacturing lines, but obviously it 
also resulted in a material decrease in 
the agent’s income. 


The adjustment of losses too has 
been influenced by agents. Sixty 
years ago, as compared to now, the 
attitude of the ordinary fire adjuster 
was apparently to find every way he 
could to avoid payment or to avoid 
payment in full. As for instance, the 
ordinary form covering machinery, 
etc., in a manufacturing risk was held 
not to cover machinery supplies un- 
less specifically mentioned. Today it 
is recognized by all companies of 
standing that it is the business of an 
insurance company to insure and not 
to evade insuring. This attitude has 
been very largely influenced by agents 
who, with the assured, have been in 
years past irritated by petty exclu- 
sions. 


This picture of the period from 
1880 to 1900, incomplete as it is, can- 
not be dropped without reference to 
casualty insurance. In 1880 about all 
the agents could offer was the person 
al accident policy of the Travelers 
with its payment of the principal sum 
in case of death by accident, or five 
dollars per week per thousand dollars 
for disabling injuries. Aside from 
this, there was a boiler insurance com- 
pany which, however, was almost ex- 
clusively a direct writer. About 1885 
the picture began to change rapidly. 
Competition commenced. The _per- 
sonal accident policy began to read 
52 weeks indemnity (instead of 26) 
with specific indemnity for certain 
specific injuries. At the same time, 
employees’ liability insurance made 
its advent, developing after the turn 
of the century into workmen’s com- 
pensation, and the rapid development 
of the increasing varieties of casualty 
insurance as now known. In 1880 it 
would have been considered incredible 
that casualty insurance should devel- 
op so as to be more important to an 
agent financially than his fire busi- 
ness. 
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It is not correct to say that agents 
have simply kept pace with the devel- 
opments of the business. The agents 
themselves have largely influenced 
the developments of the business. 
And while we had no idea of it be- 
fore the war, all these developments 
had been fitting the agents for the 
magnificent job they did in connec- 
tion with War Damage Insurance in 
1942. 

And now I am asking if you gentle- 
men of the insurance press, whose 
work, year in and year out, we value 
so highly, will use every opportunity 
to reform the persistent misuse of the 
expression “acquisition cost” as ap- 
plied to the commission of the fire 
insurance agent. The commission is 
actually the compensation the agent 
gets for acquisition in the first place 
plus continuous service until after the 
policy has expired and, if in a mutual 
company, until the dividend has been 
paid. Someone might write an enter- 
taining story, based on fact, about 
what often happens in connection 
with a policy in the way of endorse- 
ments covering changes of all sorts, 
and correspondence and conferences 
covering questions of all sorts. 

The actual service which the aver- 
age agent renders to the insuring pub- 
lic is underestimated by far. The 
agent carries a greater responsibility 
than is commonly recognized. The 
savings of a businessman for years 
may be wiped out if that man is not 
properly insured and it is to the agent 
that he looks for advice and _ protec- 
tion. ; 

Then too, when losses occur, valu- 
able and proper services are common- 
ly rendered by the agents to whom the 
claimants flee, often with mind dis- 
turbed by the unlooked for occur- 
rence. It is of material importance 
that the loss notices to the companies 
shall be correct and complete and that 
the assured shall be shown how to get 
in proper contact with the adjuster. 
Especially in the case of liability 
claims, ignorant handling of the ini- 
tial notice may have serious conse- 
quences. However fair and skillful 
the adjuster may be, it is to the agent 
that the assured looks to see him 
through. 

It may be doubted whether home 
offices in general realize how little the 
company seems to mean to the prop- 
erty owner, and how much he de- 
pends on the agent, whom he knows. 
This is a part of the reward which 
comes to an agent to balance the hard 
work he so often does on the risks 
he fails to get. 

How much influence has the agent 
had on advertising? Perhaps more 
than we might think. There is a lot 
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of insurance advertising which ap- 
pears worthless to the agent, and he 
sometimes says so. Insurance adver- 
tising is a fine art. It is difficult to 
describe insurance in such a way as 
to excite the appetite like an ad of a 
popular food or beverage. \Ve can 
point to one specific case where agents 
influenced the writing of an ad. The 
slogan you find at the top of Holyoke 
mailing envelopes, “Don’t lose what 
you have—insure it” is the direct re- 
sult of a little discussion at a Holyoke 
agents’ meeting in Springfield some 
five years ago. 

How about the agent’s own ad- 
vertising in which he attempts to 
reach thé public? Does the agent al- 
ways try ‘to use simple, plain, non- 
technical language? Does he realize 
that the persons he wants to reach do 
not always understand about the 
premium and the dividend, are not 
sure which it is they have to pay and 
which they get back? Does he realize 
that when he says, “The rate is 60 
cents for three years,” it is likely not 
to be understood ; but that if he says, 
“The cost is $6.00 for three years for 
each $1,000 insured,” it cannot very 
well be misunderstood ? 

What about the future of the 
agent? I am thinking of the average 
agent in connection with the average 
community. In any case an agent’s 
future lies largely with himself but, 
under average conditions, there was 
never so great an opportunity for the 
agent and never so great need of the 
agent. The task used to be to get 
people to insure at all. Now the task 
is to get them to insure enough. Un 
der-insurance pops up to the sorrow 
of the insured not only when he has 
to contribute under coinsurance, but 
much more often when the loss ex- 
ceeds, sometimes far exceeds, the 
amount of insurance he has been will 
ing to pay for. (Of course, none of 
us would say a word in favor of over 
insurance.) Then there are all the 
different kinds of insurance which a 
property-owner needs to carry and 
needs to be introduced to, not only in 
fire insurance, but in the great field 
of casualty insurance. 

No, the agent’s future may not be 
rosy, it never has been since I can 
remember. The prospect for him is 
not a life of ease, but of more study, 
more intelligent work, more value to 
the community and more income for 
himself. Agents have inherited a 
trust and an opportunity. 


BUY 
VICTORY BONDS 
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What's Your Status? 


A mutual agent poses some questions and 
provides some answers 


BY 
CHAS. M. BOTELER* 


S Mutual insurance making prog- 
ress? Will Mutual insurance lose 
its identity? Will Mutual agents 
cease being “Mutual” agents and be- 
come “Insurance” agents? What is 
the outlook for future commissions 
and dividends? Will Mutual agents 
remain “loyal” to Mutual Companies? 
What about the loyalty of Mutual 
companies? In two thousand words 
or less—reading time ten minutes— 
is the war over or is it just beginning ? 
This is not a reprint of a talk de- 
livered before some insurance club or 
State Association. It purports to be 
merely a candid discussion of some 
of the questions which Mutual agents 
are either turning over in their minds 
or are actually debating with each 
other. It is, for what it is worth, a 
report based on a good deal of obser- 
vation, some actual experience, and a 
certain amount of gossip with a little 
key-hole work tossed in. 


That progress is being made in 
Agency Mutual production appears 
obvious, based on mid-year reports 
of a number of Mutual fire compan- 
ies. Some of our best minds are in- 
clined to question just how solid a 
thing that progress is, what with 
premium volume reflecting war-time 
values which may or may not last. 
Other minds, also of the best, gloom- 
ily point out the still increasing burn- 
ing ratio and they, certainly have 
something there. The latter gentry 
feel constrained, merely in passing, 
mind you, to call attention to the fact 
that the ability of Mutual insurance 
to make progress has always stemmed 
directly from the ability to produce a 
consistently lower loss and expense 
ratio than its genial competition has 
been able to achieve. The advantage, 
say they, has been strictly in cost and 
that advantage is on its way out, since 
Mutual and Stock loss ratios are 
gradually coming together and since 
all the signs point to the necessity of 

*Chas. M. Boteler, Executive Vice-President 
of the Mutual Insurance Agency of Washing- 
ton, D. C. will have completed 26 years in the 
Mutual Agency business on October Ist. He is 
a Director and Past President of the National 
Association of Mutual Insurance Agents, Vice- 
President of the Mutual Fire Insurance Com- 
pany of the District of Columbia and a member 
of the governing committee of the Insurance 
Rating Bureau of the District of Columbia. 
His intimate knowledge of the problems of both 
mutual agents and companies qualifies him to 
speak with some authority on the future out- 


look of this business (Reprint from Mutual 
Review.) 


our Stock brethren running their 
business on less money than they ever 
have in the past. This view-point im- 
mediately brings to mind, of course, 
the suggestion that Mutual agents 
might start again to practice a certain 
little thing known as “selection of 
risks” but that subject had better not 
be pursued here as it takes us out of 
the field of discussion and into what 
might be called exhortation, and most 
Mutual agents won’t be bothered any- 
way until faced with commission re- 
ductions. All things considered, how- 
ever, there doesn’t seem much room 
to doubt that Agency Mutual produc- 
tion is going up and up, and that the 
trend will continue, particularly if 
the agent sticks to the basic idea of 
selling insurance and doesn’t permit 
himself to become as mixed up and 
confused as the business itself ap- 
pears to be at the present time. 


And that brings us to the question 
of whether or not, based on common 
problems, we will find Mutual com- 
panies losing their identity as such, 
and Stock companies losing their 
identity as such, and the whole shoot- 
ing-match referred to hereafter as 
“Insurance Companies” which of 
course is what they are. Further, can 
we expect the Mutual agent, large or 
small, to cease being known as 
“Mutual” and to represent actively 
both types of carriers? Well, the 
signs point to the probability that 
neither suggestion will come to pass. 

One informer reminds us that Ben 
Franklin gave his all for Mutual in- 
surance and what was good enough 
for Ben is good enough for us. A 
trace of sarcasm may be detected 
there, but the fact remains_ that 
through the years Mutual insurance 
has done a good job—for the policy- 
holders—which after all is the real 
test, and there seems to be no reason 
to doubt that Mutual insurance can 
keep on doing just as good a job. 





It is true, of course, that with the 
enactment of State rating legislation 
following the S.E.U.A. decision, 
many of the barriers which formerly 
separated the various types of car- 
riers have been or are being broken 
down. By the same token, many of 
the stock boys are coming to realize 
that many mutual men are pretty 
good eggs, after all, and for that mat- 
ter it is interesting to note. that the 
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Mutual laddies are reaching the con- 
clusion that the operation of a capital 
stock insurance company doesn’t nec- 
essarily mean “get all you can and 
to heck with the policyholders.” One 
commentator who is inclined to view 
such goings-on with a somewhat jaun- 
diced eye remarks that this condition 
may be attributed to a certain amount 
of glad-handing on the part of the 
stock people—a sort of come-on-in- 
the-water’s-fine-attitude — predicated 
on the fact that a little cooperation is 
good for the soul. And it does seem 
apparent that there is going to be co- 
operation all over the country as there 
definitely are common problems fac- 
ing the industry. Despite all this, one 
thing seems fairly certain, which is 
that the general business writing 
Agency Mutuals are going to keep on 
being just that, and that stock com- 
panies won’t, for a long time at least, 
retire their capital and become “pure- 
ly” mutual. Some may try a little 
gadget known as participating insur- 
ance, but the fact remains that as a 
group the stock companies have sel- 
dom stayed united on a given course 
for long and signs point to a contin- 
uing scramble in the future, at least 
until Uncle Sam has a few more 
words to say. 


Which brings us to a contempla- 
tion of the status of the present day 
crop of Mutual agents, most of whom 
for years have maintained exclusive 
representation of Mutual companies 
although they have placed business 
from time to time with their friendly 
competitors, who, in a quiet way, ap- 
peared glad to get it. The impression 
seems to be abroad that said friendly 
competitors would welcome an in- 
crease in the volume so placed, and 
after all, why shouldn’t they? Most 
of them are general agents accus- 
tomed to accepting business on a 
brokerage basis, and the business it- 
self is for the most part highly desir- 
able and available principally because 
of the utter inability of most Mutual 
companies to provide the capacity 
many agents feel they need. What 
many of them would do with it if 
they had it is another question which 
is here referred to the appropriate 
committee. Anyway, it seems natural 
to remark that as more and more 
business is placed by mutual agents 
with stock companies, the stronger 
the habit becomes, and the more open 
the invitation appears to keep the ball 
rolling. Eventually—‘I’m your In- 
surance Man’—not “I’m your Mu- 
tual Agent.” 


There is reason to doubt that the 
eventuality noted will occur with re- 
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spect to the smaller agencies in the 
smaller towns and cities, but as to 
the larger agencies located in the 
larger cities there is cause to pause. 
Most of the latter have been estab- 
lished for years, their operators have 
learned a good deal about the insur 
ance business, or think they have, and 
they have their accounts pretty well 
tied up, or repeat, they think they 
have. They are faced with a cost of 
doing business which is ever-increas- 
ing, the commission outlook never has 
been too hot and shows signs of get 
ting chillier, and they can see the 
handwriting on the wall spelling out 
“lower dividends.” Can they be 
blamed for turning a gimlet eye on 
the prospect for a higher commission 
rate, if they can get it from their 
stock company playmates? Well, 
maybe not. 


On the other side of the fence— 
again referring to larger agencies in 
larger cities—is the conviction that 
higher commission rates don’t of ne- 
cessity mean more commission dol- 
lars. One confidant confides that he 
has even considered the possibility of 
working a little harder in the expec- 
tation that increased activity on his 
part might even result in increasing 
his premium volume, which even at 
a reasonable rate of commission 
would produce more commission dol- 
lars. However horrible that thought 
may be, it nevertheless deserves a 
salute. He also reminds us of some- 
thing else which is in the wind, name- 
ly, the holy call that appears to be 
coming to all newly organized fire 
rating bureaus to prove they are on 
the job by immediately reducing rates. 
He reflects that while rate reductions 
are going to hit the agent where it 
hurts the most—and he doesn’t mean 
where he sits down—they are also 
going to do something to the stock 
companies, and he remarks that the 
sto¢k companies are going to have to 
do something about it somewhere 
down the line. Isn’t it reasonable to 
suppose that a stock company com- 
mission: cut is indicated sooner or 
later? If so, he figures he’s going 
to be better off hanging on to his 
mutual connections at a commission 
rate which is already low, and still 
have the advantage of time-tested 
protection plus some dividend for the 
policyholder—even if it is only ten or 
fifteen percent—which to his mind 
should produce more commission dol- 
lars. He points out further that while 
recent statements in the insurance 
press attributed to such well-known 
figures as Brothers E. L. Williams of 
the Insurance Executives Association 
and H. K. Dent of the General of Se- 
attle on the subject of reduced stock 
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company commissions may not reflect 
the opinion of the entire stock indus- 
try, they still may be viewed as straws 
in the wind, though there is reason to 
question if anyone has ever actually 
viewed a straw in the wind. 


The two viewpoints presented have 
their intriguing features, but the pre 
diction is here offered that few, if 
any, of the larger mutual agencies 
will go completely stock, though some 
may increase their stock company 
writings, and further, that as_ the 
wheel turns and conditions and money 
and policies tighten, the great major- 
ity of such agencies will not only 
maintain their present mutual connec- 
tions but will actually enlarge them. 
In addition, there is the thought that 
many of our present stock agencies 
may find themselves making mutual 
connections, even if the idea does 
cause a condition bordering on apo- 
plexy in certain mutual circles. There 
is no aroma of disloyalty involved in 
the latter, as the consensus seems to 
be that mutual companies generally 
have always evidenced a high regard 
for the welfare of their agents, and, 
just as importantly, it is a demon- 
strable fact that when a named prod- 
uct is sold through a multiplicity of 
outlets, each seller finds his own pro- 
duction on the upgrade. 


What it all seems to boil down to, 
if we can believe the whispers which 
reach our collective and attentive ears, 
is that mutual insurance is a good bet 
for the mutual agent of today and 
tomorrow—and the word “bet” is 
used advisedly as there is an element 
of chance involved in any venture. 
All things considered, and despite the 
upheavals in the business which are 
occurring, and which, incidentally, al- 
Ways occur in every business during 
times of storm and stress, the so- 
called best minds and leading figures 
appear to counsel a continuation of 
cooperative effort by companies and 


.agents, with the consoling thought 


that if the details and trials and tribu- 
lations of insurance appear onerous, 
they still probably don't hold a candle 
to numerous other businesses which 
could be mentioned. And, after all, 
suppose you had a thirty hour week! 





BUY 
VICTORY 
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WHAT'S AHEAD 
IN COVERAGES 


(Continued from page 5) 


Likewise, few insureds understand 
the present system of the limit per 
person and the limit per accident, as 
well as the separate property damage 
liability limit. Very few producers 
take the trouble to explain it unless 
asked, and even then, it is question- 
able if the explanations do much 
good. The comprehensive personal 
liability policy, with its single limit 
and single premium, shows that in- 
surance can be written on this basis. 


Since automobile insurance will un- 
doubtedly be one of the most stressed 
lines in any development of drilled 
insurance sales forces, there will al- 
most certainly be strong pressure for 
these two changes. Even if mass sell- 


ing does not materialize, these 
changes seem likely. 
Another simplification advocated 


by many and actually practiced by 
some companies is elimination of 
identification of the insured automo- 
bile. Since all automobile liability 
policies now cover driving of other 
cars, substituted automobiles and 
automobiles replacing the one origin- 
ally insured, there seems little point 
in describing the insured car by its 
motor and serial numbers. Getting 
them is always a nuisance and an ob- 
stacle to a quick sale. Unless the in- 
sured has an old policy, his license 
registration, certificate of title or bill 
of sale handy, he will have trouble 
finding these numbers and the agent 
has to call back, personally or by 
phone. The prospect may have cooled 
off or remembered that he has a bro- 
ther-in-law in the insurance business 
by the time he finds the numbers. 
(More than one agent has soiled his 
clothes peering under engine hoods 
to get the numbers quickly and avoid 
this.) For the purposes of liability 
insurance, a simple statement of the 
number of cars the insured owns 
should be entirely satisfactory. This 


can always be checked should a loss ~ 


occur. Further, there are now scarce- 
ly any territories where the make of 
private passenger car makes any dif- 
ference in the premium. 

Simplifying automobile material 
damage premiums and _ procedure 
would be more difficult, but progress 
can be made alony these lines and 
there will probably be pressure for 
it. It might be difficult to convince 
underwriters—and claim men—that 
motor and serial numbers can be left 
off these policies, or off combination 
policies providing both fire and cas- 
ualty coverage. Still, a description of 
the automobile by make, model, year 
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and cost should be good identification 
and the insured could always be re- 
quired to produce the numbers in case 
of a total theft or fire loss. As for 
premiums, the advent of the compre- 
hensive policy has already simplified 
this procedure, making it unnecessary 
to add fire and theft rates. 

If the stated amount policy, show- 
ing an amount of insurance on the 
automobile, persists, it will probably 
be impossible to make premium quo- 
tations very easy. The actual value 
policy—which lists no specific amount 
of insurance—on the other hand, 
could, it seems, be easily reduced to 
a premium in even dollars for com- 
prehensive coverage, with another 
even dollar premium for whatever 
form of collision insurance is selected. 
If this were done, it would be a 
simple matter for sales organizations 
to decide to push one form of col- 
lision insurance—say 80-20 or $50 
deductible—and use rate cards show- 
ing, for each popular make of auto- 
mobile, the liability, material damage 
and collision charges—with totals. 
The producer could then quote most 
prospects quickly and look up such 
unusual requests as might come his 
way. 

In the fire insurance field, there is 
a need both for simplifying premiums 
and for making coverages easier to 
explain. To this should be added the 
need for some form of “package” 
policy which will work up a larger 
premium than the usual household 
furniture fire policy. The first step in 
this direction has already been taken 
in some _ localities—publication of 
combined fire and extended coverage 
rates. The chances of getting these 
rates off the odd cents appears slim, 
rate schedules being what they are 
and every indication ‘being that they 
will be made more rigid than ever by 
rating laws. At the worst, however, 
solicitors can be equipped with rate 
cards showing combined fire and ex- 
tended coverage three year premiums 
for various even amounts of insur- 
ence—such as $1,000, $2,000, $5,000, 
etc. This subject seems worth ser- 
ious thought, as many _ surveys 
have shown that the number of 
householders carrying fire insurance 
is much less than most insurance men 
think, and many solicitors will be 
turned upon drives for this business. 
Unless, however, they can be taught 
to sell additional lines at the same 
time, to give them a _ worthwhile 
premium, there is not likely to be 
much real success along these lines. 


A possible solution to this problem 
would be the development of a “jun- 
ior personal property floater’”—with 
a more attractive title, of course— 


selling to the middle and low income 
insured at something like $20. Just 
what coverage could be provided at 
this figure would be a subject for 
furious debate among underwriters, 
but, if it could be attractively pre- 
sented, it would undoubtedly be wel- 
comed by selling organizations and 
sales would be rolled up. A straight 
deductible would be the obvious sug- 
gestion, but that brings up the proven 
objection that the public likes to col- 
lect an occasional small loss and is 
hard to educate to deductibles. 

It is true that at present a combin- 
ation of fire and extended coverage 
on household furniture, under the 
new dwelling contents form, and the 
residence and outside theft policy 
provides very desirable coverage at, 
in many territories, approximately 
the suggested premium. Practically 
speaking, though, insurance men have 
never been educated to think of these 
two policies as a combination and, 
more unfortunately, neither has the 
public. The stage is set for some 
ambitious inland marine underwriter 
to combine them on a saleable and 
practical basis. 


This leads to the further specula- 
tion that the burglary and inland 
marine departments of many affili- 
ated insurance companies are close to 
mergers. Some companies have taken 
steps to combine their personnel, 
though, of course, a complete merger 
is not possible until the laws permit 
insurance companies to combine fire 
and casualty operations. But that day 
may not be far off. As the situation 
stands now, burglary departments 
write many all-risk contracts and 
many which are nearly so, while in- 
land marine departments write prac- 
tically every line and every property 
that burglary underwriters undertake, 
so there seems little reason for con- 
tinued separation. 





FUR STORAGE RISKS 
PROFIT OR DYNAMITE 


(Continued from page 10) 


closely packed vault and do heavy 
damage before it is discovered. Fur 
storage vaults in basements have suf- 
fered heavy damage from water as a 
result of fire fighting operations in 
other parts of the building or in 
buildings adjoining. 

Insurance companies must base 
their underwriting of fur storage 
risks on the premise that a total loss 
can occur within any single fire area. 
They must also expect that burglars 
entering a vault will pick the ex- 
pensive furs with the result that a 
theft involving a small number of the 
coats may cause a large financial loss. 
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ORGANIZATION OF 
INDUSTRIAL FIRE BRIGADES 


(Continued from page 19) 


Certain men should be assigned the 
definite duties of shutting off oil lines 
and gas mains, covering dip tanks, 
etc., in case of emergency. The con- 
trol valves for these should be labeled 
conspicuously. 

The Chief should know whether 
there are any high voltage wires near 
any of the buildings to be protected. 
The presence of such wires may tend 
to hinder the work of the fire brigade 
through fear of electric shock through 
accidental contact or through hose 
streams. The playing of water on 
electric wires should be considered 
dangerous to life unless members of 
the Brigade have been instructed and 
shown by test that hose streams may 
be played upon such wires without 
danger. 

It may be necessary to cut electric 
service wires. Such work should be 
done only by persons familiar with 
electrical work. 

Special care must be taken that 
cables supplying current to electric 
driven fire pumps are not cut or dis- 
connected. 

At Plants having fire pumps, the 
engineer in charge and his assistant 
should remain on duty at the pumps 
until relieved by order of the Fire 
Chief. Where steam pumps are in- 
stalled they should see that sufficient 
steam pressure is maintained at all 
times to operate the pumps. Provi- 
sion should be made for extra men 
to respond to the boiler room during 
severe fires. 

Where electrically driven pumps 
are used an electrician should stand 
by at switchboards controlling the 
electric current for the fire pump 
motors. 

Pumps should be started immedi- 
ately upon an alarm sounding, and if 
water is obtained from an outside 
source men should be delegated to see 
that the control valves are fully open. 

After a fire it is of extreme impor- 
tance to replace all fused sprinkler 
heads at once and restore protection 
as quickly as possible. 

Immediately after any fire all water 
mains and sprinkler valves should be 
carefully examined to see that no 
valves have been closed by mistake. 

Many times considerable loss can 
be avoided by proper ventilation of 
the buildings and removing the water 
discharged by hose lines or automatic 
sprinklers as quickly as_ possible. 
Waterproof covers are of exceptional 
value to keep the water off of the 
stock or machinery on the floors be- 
low, or in the vicinity of the fire. 
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Hydrants are for fire service only 
and their use for any other service 
should not be tolerated; otherwise 
they may be found out of order when 
wanted. They should be kept in good 
repair, drained properly, and be pro- 
tected from freezing. 

Hydrants should be properly 
drained after use, leather gaskets 
should always be maintained in the 
caps, and caps replaced snugly, but 
not with a wrench. Stems and caps 
should be lubricated at least twice 
per year. 

Some definite system should be 
adopted as regards rigid control of 
the water main valves. 

STANDPIPES. Aiter use the 
hose should be immediately dried and 
observation made as to whether water 
is leaking past the valve into the hose. 


HOSE. Cotton rubber lined hose 
should have water run through it at 
least four times per year. Jackets 
should be thoroughly scrubbed and 
dried after use. Hose should be re- 
placed in its customary position. Pres- 
sure tests should be applied to cotton 
rubber lined hose at least once per 
year, and all hose found in a leaky 
condition immediately replaced. Lin- 
en hose does not need to be tested, 
but should be kept thoroughly clean 
and dry. 

HOSE COUPLINGS. Couplings 
should be kept in first class order, 
and each time after the hose is tested, 
the threads should be examined and 
any injured or defective couplings 
should be removed or turned over to 
a machinist with proper facilities for 
making repairs. They should be so 
adjusted that they can be easily 
screwed up by hand. Couplings, if 
found to be stuck, can be satisfactor- 
ily freed by immersion in warm 
water. 

Where the couplings used do not 
conform to those of the municipal fire 
department, it is urgently recom- 
mended that both parties concerned 
use every effort to secure the stand- 
ardization of the hose couplings. The 
National Standard coupling for 2% 
inch hose is 3 1/16 inch outside di- 
ameter of the male coupling, with 
7¥% threads to the inch. 

It is just as essential that the Fire 
Department organization of a plant 
be charged with the prevention of 
fires as it is for them to be pro- 
ficient in extinguishing them after 
they have once started. The offi- 
cers and members of the Fire Bri- 
gade should familiarize themselves 
with the various fire hazards through- 
out the plant and see that they are 
protected in accordance with various 
regulations available. Carefulness 
and housekeeping are the two most 
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essential features in fire prevention. 

Large plants should maintain a reg- 
ular full time inspector carrying on 
a continuous system of inspection. 


Regular inspection and reports of 
the fire equipment should be made, 
noting the condition of hose and 
guarding against misplacing of play 
pipes, axes, spanners, crow bars, etc. 
Hose couplings and play pipes should 
be handled carefully, as injured 
threads or couplings out of round 
may seriously delay the work of 
coupling hose, and seriously delay the 
work of putting out a fire. All fire 
equipment within the plant should be 
located with respect to quick access 
from any location. 

In preparing a training program 
under which Industrial Fire Brigades 
are trained it is necessary that many 
phases of the work confronting Fire 
Departments be taken into consider- 
ation. It is for this purpose that I 
would like to submit to you a train- 
ing program which involves an 18 
hour period for Industrial Fire Serv- 
ice training. 

MILWAUKEE 


FIRE DEPARTMENT | 
Bureau of Instruction and Training 





Outline of 18 Hour Course in Industrial 
Fire Service Training Practices 


I. Transmitting Fire Alarms 2 hrs. 
1. Fire alarm 
a. transmitting alarm by tele- 
graph 
b. transmitting alarm by tele- 
2 





phone 
. Electric, gas, water, and 
refrigeration shut-offs 
a. types of appliances j 
b. precautionary measures in 
dealing with appliances 
c. shutting off the systems 
II. Types and Uses of Extin- 
guishers 2 hrs. 
1. Minor fire extinguish- 
ment requirements 
Extinguishing fire with a 
hand pump 
Extinguishing fire with a 
soda-acid extinguisher 
Extinguishing fire with a 
carbon-tetrachloride 
extinguisher 
Extinguishing fire with a 
foam extinguisher _ 
Extinguishing fire with a 
dry powder extinguisher 
Extinguishing fire with a 
carbon-dioxide extin- 
guisher r 
8. Miscellaneous extinguish- 
ers 
III. Ventilation, Salvage, Over- 
haul Practices, and Detec- 
tion of Arson 2 hrs. 
1. Sizing up a fire ; 
Principles of ventilation 
Opening the building 
Ventilation requirements 
Salvage procedure 
Getting rid of water 
Overhauling damaged 
property 
Securing and protecting 
evidence 
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IV. Gas Masks 
. Types of masks 
Types of canisters 
Limitations 
Construction and proper 
use 
5. Care of masks 
6. Limitations and care of 
canisters 
V. Fire Apparatus, Tools, and 
Equipment of the Fire 
Service 
1. Tools 
2. Ladders 
3. Hose and hose appliances 
4. Ropes and knots 
5. Rescue equipment 
VI. Ladder Practices 


2 hrs. 


fee 


2 hrs. 


1. Ladder requirements 

a. Raise 14’ extension ladder 

b. Raise 24’ extension ladder 

c. Raise 30’ extension ladder 

d. Raise 25’ straight beam 
ladder 

2. Ladder practices 

a. Carrying 

b. Raising 

c. Safety features 

d. Climbing 

e. Lowering 

VII. Hose Practices 2hrs 

1. Taking line up fire escape 
to upper floors 

2. Connecting line to sand- 
pipe 

3. Hoisting line to roof and 
upper floors 

VIII. Special Hose Practices Using 


Various Hose Appliances for 

Cellar Work. Combined Lad- 

der and Hose Practices 2 hrs. 
IX. Fire Streams and Stream Ap- 

—" (Charged lines) 2 hrs. 
Fire stream requirements 
Meeting requirements 
Producing proper streams 
Obtaining nozzle pressure 
Handling charged lines 

ee @ @ 

In presenting this topic I have en- 
deavored to outline in the clearest 
terms possible the need for the organ- 
ization and training of Industrial Fire 
Brigades. The need for such organ- 
ization and training does not present 
itself only during this crisis, but is 
ever present. The Chief of a Munic- 
ipal Fire Department readily under- 
stands that a trained fire brigade in 
an Industrial plant during 24 hours 
of a day gives him the assurance of 
the services of additional trained men 
should it be necessary for his depart- 
ment to respond to a fire within such 
plant. 

This war has brought about a real- 
ization that the fire service is the first 
line of defense. By building our fire 
defense for war time emergencies, we 
are in reality building a greater fire 
defense organization for peace time 
emergencies. By familiarizing them- 
selves with the industrial plants in 
their cities, towns and villages, the 
Municipal Fire Chiefs will learn more 
about the materials in manufacture, 
the various processes of manufactur- 
ing, and most important of all, will 
have sold the industrialist and the 
public on the idea of fire defense, 


et a 


2 hrs. 
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WORKMEN'S COMPENSA- 
TION IN THE UNITED STATES 


(Continued from page 6) 


The accompanying table sets forth 
in detail the work of the commission 
in the handling of workmen’s com- 
pensation cases since the enactment 
of the law. 

In addition to administration of 
workmen’s compensation, the Wis- 
consin commission has jurisdiction 
over Apprenticeship, Safety and San- 
itation, Statistical Division, Teacher 
Placement, Unemployment Compen- 
sation, Wage Claims, Woman and 
Child Labor and Workmen’s Com- 
pensation. 


torneys in promptly preparing their 
cases when hearing has been set. 
Hearings usually are scheduled with- 
in the 40 day period provided by law, 
although that is not always possible 
in some of the cities in more remote 
portions of the state. In many cases 
hearings are scheduled almost as soon 
as applications are received. 


INJURY CASES REPORTED, INJURY CASES SETTLED AND BENEFITS PAID UNDER 
WOREMEN’S COMPENSATION ACT, SEPTEMBER 1, 1911 TO JUNE 30, 1944 
































Number Amount of Benefits Paid in inane 
Number te) Injury Cases Settled (3) 
of Compen- 
Injury sable All Benefits (4) Indemnity (5) Medical Aid (6) 
Period, or Cases Injury 
Years Ending | Reported Cases Ave. Ave. Ave. 
June 80th (1) Settled Amount = Amount r Amount ar 
(2) ase ase ‘ase 
TOTAL— 
Sept. 1, 1911- 
June 30, 1944 710, 799 599, 934 |$118,369,122 $..... $88, 888,413 $_.... $29, 480, 709 $_____ 
Sept. 1, 1911- 
June 30, 1912 1, 332 846 60, 350 71 42, 400 30 17, 950 21 
Years Ending 
June 30th: 
as 3, 698 2, 841 253, 300 89 178, 900 61 79,400 28 
. | BSS? 10, 127 8, 496 851,200 100 581,200 68 270, 000 32 
3915....... 11, 006 11, 377 1,254,654 110 945, 045 83 809,609 27 
ae 16, 015 12, 848 1,216,189 95 938, 774 73 277, 415 
en 20, 560 17, 157 | -1,576,329 92 1, 184, 371 69 $91,958 28 
 _= 19, 361 15, 825 1, 705,468 108 1, 278, 388 81 427,085 27 
. ao 18, 448 16, 471 2,191,912 183 1,683,010 102 508, $1 
18, 441 14,445 | 2,040,505 141 1, 567,072 108 478, 433 88 
_ 18, 987 17, 622 3,030,300 172 2,361,845 184 668,455 38 
| ae 16, 685 15, 852 2,959,974 176 2,252,138 184 a 42 
| 23, 166 19, 058 3,602,016 189 2, 768, 836 145 838, 180 a4 
eee 25, 196 22; 398 8, 862,729 172 2,803,249 125 1,059,480 47 
[ ee 24, 064 21, 349 4,615,369 216 3,493,185 164 1, 122, 184 58 
| _eepet 26, 322 21, 084 4,624,892 219 3,493,290 166 , 181, 64 
24, 583 21, 722 4,748,048 218 8,596,607 166 1, 146, 441 68 
ae 26, 052 21, 199 4, 756,737 224 3,591,138 169 1, 165, 699 65 
26, 511 21, 698 5, 402,467 249 4,076,857 188 1,325,610 61 
25, 920 22, 514 6, 187,034 275 4, 664,865 207 1,622,169 68 
20, 316 17, 222 5,347,576 311 4,081,332 287 1, 266, 244 74 
21, 771 17, 700 4,331,694 245 3, 293, 670 186 1, 088, 024 59 
 —_—_ 17, 505 14, 787 | 3,950,932 268 3, 061,586 208 889,346 60 
Wes...... 19, 484 16, 224 3,128,898 206 2, 325, 701 168 803, 197 58 
= carpe 20, 705, 18,243 | 8,564,553 195 2,666,352 146 898, 201 49 
_ Sees 28, 696 20, 278 3, 692, 680 182 2,741,781 185 960,949 47 
27, 883 22,979 | 4,158,794 181 3, 134,232 136 1,024,562 46 
25, 542 23, 807 5, 162,829 217 3, 8 883, 226 163 1, 279, 608 64 
20, 559 17,330 | 4,336,341 250 3, 282,181 189 1,054,160 61 
23, 025 19, 113 4,473,911 284 3, 382,165 174 1, 141, 746 60 
26, 589 20,938 | 4,158,244 199 8,026,336 145 1, 131, 908 54 
33, 375 26, 693 6, 037,316 189 3,596,695 135 1, 440, 621 64 
36, 370 29, 884 6, 124,321 205 4, 566,097 153 1, 558, 224 52 
38, 005 30, 989 5, 966,560 193 4,405,944 142 1, 560, 616 60 




















(‘) Covering all “first reports” of injury cases received by the Industrial Commission, regardless of the 
compensability of the case. 

(2)Covering t the number of compensable cases settled in each given period. Cases which were found to be 
non ble b the period of disability did not exceed the waiting period, or for any other reason, 
as well as cases in which the Commission approved settlements by compromise agreements, are excluded 
from this column. 

(3)Indemaity and medical benefits paid in individual cases have been taken to the nearest dollar. 

(4)Including benefits in regular settlements only. Amounts paid in cases settled by approved compro- 
mised agreements are excluded from this table. 

Png wenger. adjustments of indemnity benefits for the following reasons: (1) Violations of state safety 
orders by employers and employes; (2) Violations of the Child Labor Law, and (3) Delay in payment of 
compensation. 

Excluding payments for funeral expenses, peace to or from the Second Injuries Indemnity Fund, pay- 
ments to or from the Children’s Adiitional Death Benefit Fund, payments for maintenance during re- 
habilitation training periods, or the cost of artificial members furnished. 

(6) Including an allowance for cases where medical aid was furnished on a “contract” basis. (Estimated at 
costs shown for cases where medical aid was furnished on a “‘fee”’ basis.) 








with a far greater degree of satisfac- 
tion to the industrialist, the general 
public and to ourselves. 


making them fire defense conscious 
and thereby enabling us to carry on 
the services of the Fire Department 
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1944 FIRE INSURANCE EXPERIENCE; 
The following tabulations of fire insurance aggregates for the years 1940 to 1944, inclusive, and results 
tor individual companies in 1944 have been compiled by the statistical division of the rating bureau of the 
New York Insurance Department. The premiums and ratios are for fire insurance only and exclude allied 
lines. Ratios are on the basis of net losses and expenses incurred to net earned premiums. Underwriting 
results are given before Federal income taxes. 
R 
bs Stock Companies 
mm COUNTRY-WIDE EXPERIENCE 
—Underwriting Ratios— ———Incurred Expense Analysis——————-__ New York State 
— Ex- Net Claim Com- Field Gen. Ad- Inspec- Taxes Experience 
e. Calendar Premiums pense Gain Adjust- mis- Super- minis- tion&® & Premiums Loss 
4 Year Earned Loss (ft) (+) ments sions vision tration Bureau Fees Earned Ratio 
a 1940 $418,835,000 43.4 52.2 4.4 27 27.4 4.9 10.5 2.8 3.9 $56,306,000 45.3 
1941 434,342,000 44.2 52.9 2.9 2.7 28.6 4.8 10.2 2.8 3.8 56,141,000 45.0 
1942 463,277,000 42.4 52.8 4.8 2.4 28.5 4.6 10.5 2.8 4.0 58,840,000 41.0 
1943 497,382,755 50.1 51.9 —2.0 2.7 27.9 4.2 10.5 2.7 3.9 62,117,425 45.1 
L 1944 526,329,511 SES 51.5 —3.0 2.6 28.4 4.0 10.1 2.6 3.8 64,174,434 48.0 
. . ° 
Mutual Coripanies 
4 (OTHER THAN FACTORY MUTUALS) 
; 1940 $56,352,000 36.5 40.8 22.7 17 16.8 3.9 12.9 2.6 2.9 $5,364,000 37.6 
1 1941 60,412,000 40.6 40.2 19.2 1.8 16.1 5 IY 4 33.2 2.6 2.9 5,636,000 47.2 
B 1942 64,796,000 36.7 39.2 24.1 1.6 16.1 2.9 13.0 2.5 3.1 6,060,000 37.1 
1943 65,988,900 42.0 38.2 19.8 1.9 15.7 2.8 12.7 2.3 2.8 6,434,928 42.1 
4 1944 - 67,580,351 43.4 38.2 18.4 1.8 35.7 2.8 12.8 2.1 3.0 6,318,574 45.3 
‘ ‘ 
7 
: Associated Factory Mutuals 
8 
6 1940 $21,280,000 14.6 15.9 69.5 1 ee 1.0 6.3 7.0 is $3,079,000 5.6 
1 1941 25,858,000 15.3 13.6 71.1 1 an 8 ee 29 1.7 2,768,000 16.3 
8 1942 33,807,000 9.9 12.9 77.2 1 ce 6 5:5 4.8 Za 4,353,000 10.3 
: 1943 38,955,683 11.5 10.9 77.6 1 — m4 4.5 4.5 1.1 5,271,913 9.5 
7 1944 38,108,294 14.8 12.1 7301 1 — 8 5.6 4.4 1.2 4,368,393 12.7 
0 
8 
9 ‘ 
a Reciprocals 
6 
. 1940 $4,694,000 25.6 35.6 38.8 6 3.6 2 17.4 8 3.0 $712,000 27.8 
0 1941 4,935,000 38.1 34.1 27.8 9 14.9 1.2 13.9 7 2.5 804,000 31.3 
4 1942 5,400,000 50.2 35.3 14.5 1.0 13.8 9 15.9 6 3.1 877,000 34.8 
54 1943 5,165,153 47.6 32.6 19.8 8 12.2 a 14.6 7 3.2 759,655 68.5 
52 1944 5,046,166 40.9 32.1 27.0 8 12.6 1.1 14.6 5 a 790,283 24.0 
50 
the Advance Premium Co-operatives 
o be 
nded 1940 $2,240,000 50.3 41.4 8.3 2.0 17.8 2.7 15.2 3.0 Ej $2,043,000 47.0 
1941 2,208,000 49.1 41.5 9.4 2.3 16.9 3.3 14.5 3.6 9 1,819,000 55.9 
1942 2,242,000 43.0 44.4 12.6 2.2 17.6 2.8 17.1 3.6 1.1 1,975,000 43.0 
meoe 1943 2,431,998 51.0 45.9 3.1 2.2 20.1 2.2 16.9 3.4 1.1 2,205,207 50.8 
fety 1944 2,523,228 50.2 46.3 3.5 2.4 20.1 2.0 17.7 2.9 12 2,292,115 50.0 
t of 
pay- « e. 
‘ng Reinsurance Companies 
id at 
1940 $25,246,000 57.0 49.5 —6.5 2.0 41.9 2 3.8 Pe 1.3 $3,738,000 47.4 
— 1941 26,205,000 59.1 52.8 —11.9 2.0 45.4 2 3.7 2 1.3 3,091,000 62.0 
1942 30,640,000 54.1 49.4 —3.5 1.9 42.6 2 3.4 Fa | 1.2 3,617,000 52.2 
C- 1943 34,365,988 63.5 488 —12.3 1.9 42.3 1 3.3 ol ph 3,993,347 56.2 
‘al 1944 35,941,109 66.2 45.2 —11.4 1.8 38.8 1 3.1 3 sa 4,462,837 52.3 
+Before Federal Income Taxes. 
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The volunteer 
fireman of 1800 was 
a lusty fire fighter 
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A Sound Business for 


founded—the first insurance company of any kind in 


America. This company operates actively today. 


other mutual fire companies are over 
100 years old. 

There is no other business, impor- 
tant in the commercial life of the nation 
today, that has back of it so much of 
tradition; of obligations faithfully met; 
of actual public service—as mutual fire 
insurance. 

The remarkable stability and vitality 


of mutual insurance is based on abso- 


FEDERATION OF 


INSURANCE 


193 years 


1752 the first mutual fire insurance company was 


Many 
An Unparalleled Record 


79 leading, legal reserve companies un- 
der State supervision constitute the 
Federation of Mutual Fire Insurance 
Companies. The oldest Federation com- 
pany was founded in 1752. Ten others 
are more than 100 years old. 


Of the remaining companies__ 
14 are between 75 and 100 years old 
20 are between 50 and 75 years old 
33 are between 25 and 50 years old 
1 is between 10 and 25 years old 


The Federation companies are protect- 

ing property to the extent of twenty- 
four billion P &.A.... assets in ex- 
cess of two hundred and four million 
dollars—have returned to Fam ow re 
savings of more than four hun and 
twenty-one millions of dollars. 





lute adherence to one basic aim—the furnishing of sound 
insurance at the lowest possible cost to the insured. 
Mutual fire 


insurance companies have paid losses 
promptly and fully—have led the way in 
fire prevention—have returned annual 
savings to policyholders. 

A booklet outlining the principles 
and workings of mutual fire insurance 
will be sent upon request. No solicita- 
Address Mutual Fire 
Room 2500, 919 North 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 


tion will follow. 


Insurance, 


MUTUAL FIRE 


COMPANIES 





































An extra measure of value is 
traditional at Michigan Mutual. £ 
Since the Company’s formation 
its policies assure full protection against 
financial losses under Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion laws ... pay cash dividends of 20%... and 
provide an extra measure of value in Safety 
ngineering service offered at no extra cost. 









~ 





“i 
A ne f 
This extra service is a valuable one for our 


‘x 

orkmen’s Compensation policyholders. It re- 
uces their accident losses, production delays 

nd insurance costs. If your own organization 

is interested in the extra measure of value a 
baker’s dozen affords on Workmen’s Compen- 
ation insurance, a request from you will bring 

full particulars at no obligation. 


cot 








MICHIGAN MUTUAL LIABILITY COMPANY 


163 Madison Avenue, Detroit 26, Michigan 








Founded 1912 





Dividend Paying 





Workmen’s Compensation Automobile General Casualty Insurance 
through its affiliate 


ASSOCIATED GENERAL FIRE COMPANY 


it writes Fire Insurance and Allied Lines ¢ Companies’ Home Offices: DETROIT 











The Policy Back of the Policy: 


SMASH-UP, all right —an automo- 
A bile smash-up. But happily it’s 
the harmless kind. Unfortunately, 
most auto accidents are far more serious in their results. 

That’s why Hardware Mutuals policy back of the policy 
is attracting thousands of new policyholders yearly. 

Hardware Mutuals automobile protection is complete, 
sound, economical. It offers you prompt, twenty-four hour 
service from coast to coast, plus the very real advan- 
tages of the policy back of the policy. Equally important 
are substantial dividend savings to policyholders — over 
$93,000,000 since organization. Enjoy these benefits. 


Our way of doing business that 
makes your interests our 
first consideration. 


Be sure to hang onto them. Don’t 
“trade” them for insurance that offers 
less when you get your new car. 
Other types of Hardware Mutuals insurance—fire, work- 
men’s compensation, burglary, liability, plate glass, etc., 
offer similar advantages—with safety and economy. 

Let our experienced, full-time representative show you 
the many other attractive features enjoyed by nearly half 
a million Hardware Mutuals policyholders. Increased 
peacetime driving hazards mean greater need for com- 
plete protection. You'll find the coverage and service you 
want in Hardware Mutuals policy back of the policy! 


FEDERATED HARDWARE MUTUALS 
Hardware Dealers Mutual Fire Insurance Company, Home Offwe, Stevens Point, Wisconsin 
Mutual Implement and Hardware Insurance Company, Home Office, Owatonna, Minnesota 


HARDWARE MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY 


Home Office, Stevens Point, Wisconsin 


LICENSED IN EVERY STATE 


Stevens Point, Wis. * Owatonna, Minn. * Offices Coast to Coast 


Compensation, Automobile and other lines of non-assessable 


Casualty and Fire Insurance 
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